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THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON. 


France 


will  be  found  that  it  all  tends  to  one  point, 
not  the  aggrandisement  of  himself  personally, 
but  of  his  family ;  and,  therefore,  like  a 
wise  man,  he  was  not  content  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  affairs,  but  is  now  seeking  to 
make  the  foundations  broader  and  deeper 
on  which  the  family  is  to  rest.  To  tell  us 
that  the  present  concessions  to  popular  de¬ 
mands  are  but  portions  of  one  great  scheme 
planned  years  ago  and  long  looked  forward 
to,  is  to  draw  too  largely  on  our  credulity, 
remembering,  as  we  do,  that  the  same  scheme 


now,  “  Strong  Grovemment  ” ;  but  it  then 
meant  a  government  whose  strength  lay  in 
stifling  opposition.  That  he  has  now  learnt 
to  interpret  it  in  another  fashion,  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  whose  strength  lies  in  answering 
opposition,  must  be  placed  to  his  credit,  al¬ 
though  the  wisdom  has  come  somewhat 
late. 

There  are  many  who  will  never  forgive 
the  Emperor  for  having  been  at  one  time 
blind  to  this,  for  not  having  perceived  that 
personal  government,  even  fiwa  the  ruler’s 


The  present  state  of  affairs  in 

may  be  looked  upon  not  so  much  as  a 
critical  phase  in  the  reign  of  the  present 
Emperor  as  in  the  reign  of  the  Napoleonic 
family.  Had  Napoleon  III.  been  one  of 
those  who  are  content  with  the  apres  moi  le 
deluge  doctrine,  there  can  be  but  very  little 
doubt  that  he  had  only  to  leave  matters  as 
they  were  and  not  to  trouble  himself  concern¬ 
ing  ministerial  responsibility;  his  dynasty 
was  safe  so  long  as  be  should  live,  if  no  long¬ 
er.  If,  however,  his  policy  be  examined  it 


has  been  paraded  before  now,  and  oflicially 
decliired  to  be  complete. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves,  as  we  must 
if  we  accept  this  theory,  to  regard  the  coup 
dVtat  as  the  intended  cradle  of  liberty ;  but 
we  do  believe  that  the  idea  with  which  the 
Emperor  entered  upon  his  ta.sk  of  governing 
was  that  he  could  so  mould  the  nation  over 
which  he  had  been  placed  as  to  allow  him 
not  only  to  reign  in  peace  himself,  but  to 
bequeath  an  obedient  and  passive  people  to 
his  successor.  His  watchword  was  then  as 
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point  of  view,  carries  its  condemnation  in  | 
Its  name,  that  its  conditions  must  change  | 
with  the  change  of  reign,  and  that  where  a 
wise  man  had  neld  his  own  a  weak  and  fool¬ 
ish  man  would  be  overcome  and  lose  all. 
When  the  Enaperor,  pointing  to  his  present 
work,  says,  “  1  have  given  you  liberty,  give 
me  gratitude !  ”  these  objectors  answer, 

“  Yes,  you  have  given  us  liberty,  but  it  is 
that  your  son  may  reign  after  you.”  It  is 
said  to  be  wrong  tor  any  one  to  impute  mo-  | 
tives  except  a  lawyer,  but  it  is  done  never-  ' 
theless,  and  perhaps  no  man  has  suffered  I 
more  from  this  than  the  Emperor  of  the  ! 
French;  his  policy  has  been  such  that  at 
one  time  he  could  not  open  his  mouth  for 
the  most  commonplace  utterance  but  some 
hidden  meaning  was  discovered,  and  even 
his  silence  was  held  to  mean  more  than 
Lord  Burleigh’s  shake  of  the  head.  This 
was  the  penidty  he  had  to  pay  for  the  taci¬ 
turnity  and  a  certain  love  of  theatrical 
effect  which  mark  his  character;  the  ad¬ 
vantages  were  that  he  was  clothed  as  with 
a  sphinx-like  wisdom,  which  was  held  by 
many  to  be  infallible :  and  the  ri'putation 
is  almost  as  useful  as  wisdom  itself. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  narrate  in  detail 
the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  nor 
to  do  more  than  touch  upon  his  character, 
and  chiefly  with  regartl  to  that  one  point  of 

Eolitical  wisdom.  His  admirers,  as  we 
ave  said,  consider  him  infallible ;  his  de-  ; 
tractors  deny  him  any  share  of  wisdom  at  i 
all :  and  we  can  agree  neither  with  the  one  I 
nor  with  the  other.  That  he  has  succeeded,  j 
no  matter  how,  in  doing  that  in  which  so  ' 
many  have  failed,  namely,  in  ruling  the  na-  i 
tion  securely,  marks  him  as  a  man  of  no  or-  I 
dinary  ability ;  and  when  we  consider  how  I 
that  reign  commenced,  with  powerful  and  j 
bitterly  hostile  parties  arrayed  against  him 
St  home,  with  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu-  | 
rope  looking  at  him  askance,  and  how  it  ' 
gradually  rose  to  its  culminating  jHiint  of  | 
jxiwer,  which  we  take  to  have  been  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Italian  war,  we  must  admit 
that  ability  to  have  been  very  great  indeed. 
He  had  succeeded  in  all  his  enterprises, 
brought  his  people  into  obedience,  and 
made  himself  felt  as  a  power  in  Europe. 
Some  of  his  co-sovereigns  had  been  hum-  | 
bled,  all  had  been  brought  to  acknowledge  | 
him  as  one  of  their  brotherhood.  But  from  | 
that  point  there  is  much  to  be  set  on  the  jier  i 
contra  side  of  the  account.  Even  that  Ital¬ 
ian  war  which  brought  Napoleon  so  much  I 
gloiw  at  the  time  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  piece  of  successfiil  foreign  policy.  He 
told  us  at  the  time  that  he  went  to  war 
for  an  idea,  and  that  idea  we  afterwards 
learnt  was  a  confederation  of  Italian  States ; 
but  events  were  too  strong  for  him  and  a 
united  Italy  was  formed.  The  Mexican  ex¬ 
pedition  even  his  admirers  cannot  claim  as 
a  success,  and  finally  he  miscalculated  re¬ 
sults  in  the  great  German  struggle,  and 
was  checkmated  by  Prussia.  These  are 
facts  which  would  go  far  to  substantiate  the 
case  of  his  detractors  did  they  stand  by 
themselves,  buthis  home  policy,  we  believe, 
will  be  considered,  when  the  time  shall 
come  to  sum  up  eveiydbing,  as  what  we  will 
call  a  policy  of  sagacity.  Oj)inions  will 
differ  as  to  its  morality;  but  as  to  its  as¬ 
tuteness,  its  patience,  its  firmness,  and  its 
ready  acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  we  do 
not  think  mere  will  be  much  difference  of 
opinion. 


A  PRETTY  custom  is  that  described  by  a 
correspondent  from  Rome,  —  the  custom 
which  obtains  in  the  church  of  Aracoeli, 
from  Christmas  Day  to  the  Epiphany,  of 
little  children  celebrating  in  verse  the  sacred 
Festival  of  the  Nativity.  Opposite  the 
representation  of  the  interior  of  the  Stable 
of  Bethlehem,  a  small  stage  is  erected,  and 
children  of  tender  years  and  diminutive 
stature  glorify  the  Infant  Jesus  in  admi¬ 
rably  recited  metrical  compositions.  Some¬ 
times  a  brother  and  sister,  or  a  couple  of 
sisters,  will  together  go  through  the  per¬ 
formance,  personifying  shepherds,  —  always 
with  classical  names  taken  from  Virgil’s 
Eclogues,  —  and  encouraging  each  other  to 
follow  the  guiding  star  and  seek  the  Saviour 
of  the  wond.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  they  fall  on  their  knees  and  alter¬ 
nately  recite  a  hjnnn  of  adoration.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  prettiest  sight  imaginable, 
and  manv  of  the  infant  orators  do  unspeak¬ 
able  credit  to  their  teachers. 


A  COPT  has  been  made  of  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Adelaide,  by  Shee,  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  for  Sir  James  Ferguson,  Governor  of 
South  Australia,  who  intends  to  place  it  in  the 
town  hall  of  Adelaide. 


,I  SAT  IN  THE  SHADOW. 

1SAT  ill  the  shadow  all  the  day 

Thinl^ing,  “  The  night  will  come  down  so 
soon, 

’T  is  better  to  meet  it  thus  half-wav. 

Than  feel  the  change  from  the  glowing  noon 
To  the  dearth  and  dark,  or  chilly  gray 
At  best,  scarce  lit  by  a  waning  moon.” 

I  sat  in  the  shadow  all  the  day. 

And  turned  my  face  away  from  the  sun. 

The  lads  and  lasses  were  making  hay. 

Crowned  with  May  blossoms  every  one ; 

The  very  work  seemed  a  kind  of  jilay  ; 

Childreu  were  laughing  loud  at  the  fun. 

Down  sank  the  sun  in  the  far  sea's  foam ; 

Sliivcring  I  shrank  from  the  twilight  gray. 

The  lads  were  helping  the  lasses  home, 

Each  his  own  chosen  Queen  of  the  May, 

With  songs  of  cheer  through  the  gathering 
gloam ; 

“  Art  cold  or  frightened  ?  ”  I  heard  one  say. 

Her  he.art  gleamed  out  in  her  answer:  “  Nay, 
Love,  thy  hand  holdeth  me  safe  and  warm.” 
Balibling  in  dreams  of  their  holiday. 

And  fast  aslee)>  on  their  fathers’  arm. 

The  tired-out  eliildrcn  in  (jiiict  lay. 

Seeing  no  darkness,  fearing  no  harm. 

I  sat  in  the  shadow  all  the  day.  i 

Saved  I  thus  aught  of  loss  or  disgrace  ?  i 
One  of  the  lasses  was  called  away  i 

Home  to  her  glorious  resting-place,  i 

Ere  ever  a  dark  cloud  o’er  her  lay,  j 

Or  shaded  the  siui-smile  on  her  face.  j 

One  of  the  lads  wears  the  garland  gay  | 

Of  flowers  she  shook  from  her  golden  hair  I 
Crossing  the  stile  there  over  the  way.  ! 

He  holds  it  gently  with  loving  care. 

Hoping  to  meet  her  again  next  day,  i 

Ami  show  it  to  her  all  fresh  and'  fair.  | 

I  chose  the  shadow  all  through  the  d.aj'. 

I’erforcc  1  suft'er  the  dreary  night,  1 

Without  one  charm  to  soften  its  sway,  i 

Or  warmth  of  love,  or  memory  bright ;  I 

Or  flower  whose  fragrance  still  doth  stay,  1 

Though  the  leaves  look  dull  or  dead  outright.  ‘ 

The  lads  and  lasses  .arc  near  me  still ;  i 

They  show  through  the  shadow  gray  anil  grim,  : 
Are  feeling  the  dearth  and  damp  and  chill ; 

But  their  hearts  arc  warm,  their  eves  not  dim  :  , 
Now,  on  the  daikcst  side  of  the  hill,  i 

I  hear  them  singing  their  evening  hymn  :  —  ]  { 

“  Praise  God !  thank  God  !  he  gave  us  the  day ;  j 
We  do  not  doubt  him,  though  dark  the  night ; 
He  gives  us  more  than  he  takes  away,  —  , 

Soon  another  morn  will  bless  our  sight. 

This  sunlit  day,  though  it  eould  not  stay,  , 
Has  formed  our  dreams  of  the  coining  light !  ”  j 
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PERSONALS. 

—  Titus  Danks  is  the  comical  name  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  comic  London  weekly,  Will- 
o’-tne-Wisp. 

—  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc  gave  a  lecture  last 
month  in  Exeter  for  the  benefit  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  workmen  of  that  place. 

—  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  signalized  his 
return  from  the  East  by  admitting  his  brother’s 
wife,  the  ex-actreM  Mile.  Hoffman,  among  the 
Archduchesses. 


—  Mndlle.  Schneider  and  M.  Oftcnbach,  both  1 

being  at  Nice  recently,  jilavcd  La  Grande  Duch-  i 
esse  there  one  night  for  a  charity.  j 

—  Viscount  Henri  de  Bigemont,  an  officer  of  \ 
the  Imperial  navy,  has  left  Paris  to  join  Sir 
Samuel  Baker’s  African  cxjiedition. 

—  More  than  7,000  persons  have  left  their 
cards  at  the  Famese  Palace,  to  congratulate 
Francis  II.  on  the  birth  of  the  princess. 

—  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  is  the  author  of  a  l 
French  translation  of  Niccolini’s  tragedy  or  ] 
Xabiichodonosor.  The  work  was  published  in  1 
1861. 

—  The  King  of  Burmah  intends  to  present 
each  of  the  750  Fathers  of  the  Council  with  a 
pastoral  cross  enriched  with  gems.  That  of  the  ! 
Pope  is  reported  to  be  an  Oriental  masterpiece.  > 

—  Mr.  Charles  ^Mathews  will  have  no  occa-  ] 
sion  to  visit  the  diggings  when  he  gets  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  His  engagement  will  prove  a  gold  mine  I 
to  him;  for  he  is  to  receive  for  his  two  yeairs’  | 
engagement  no  less  than  $  70, (KH).  ‘  i 


—  Madame  Celeste,  the  well-known  actress,  > 

lately  brought  an  action,  in  the  Birmingham  | 
County  Court,  to  recover  .£7  10  s.  from  ^Ir.  J.  | 
C.  Smith,  manager  of  the  Bradford  Theatre,  ' 
uiKMi  ail  I.  O.  U.  She  got  her  moncj’.  ! 

—  The  sculptor  Marcello —  a  pseudonym  for 
the  Duchess  Colonna,  the  author  of  the  Bianco  1 
Capcllo,  of  the  two  busts  of  Marie  Antoinette  I 
before  and  after  the  Kevolution,  and  other  re-  I 
markable  works  —  has  Ju.<t  had  a  deplorable  ' 
mishap.  She  had  sent  to  Paris  from  Rome,  | 
where  she  had  been  residing  for  some  time,  a  ' 
statue  to  be  cast  in  bronze  by  one  of  the  best  ; 
Fn-nch  artists.  This  work  arrived  last  month  j 
broken  to  jiicces.  The  duchess  has  thus  lost  a  | 
whole  year’s  labor. 

—  The  young  Prince  of  Tuscany,  son  of  the  I 
cx-Duke,  is  now  completing  his  studies  at 
Prague.  His  highness  has  written  a  book  on 
the  Antilles,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to  all  the 
Euroiiean  Courts,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Spain  and  Italy.  His  father  recommended  ' 
him  to  send  the  volume  to  the  regent,  Marslinl  | 
Serrano,  observing  with  great  candor,  “  Spain 
is  ill  want  of  a  king,  and  I  am  in  want  of  n 
kingdom.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  work  will 
liavc  a  favorable  effect  on  Marshal  Serrano.”  j 

—  A  well-known  singing-master  of  Paris,  M.  j 

Fontana,  has  (according  to  the  Echo)  just  com-  I 
mitted  suicide  in  a  determined  manner.  He  i 
first  dressed  himself  with  care  in  a  robe  ih:  I 
chamhre,  putting  on  clean  linen,  and  brushing 
and  folding  his  other  clothes  ;  he  also  wrapj)cd 
in  paper  the  month’s  wages  of  the  servant  ; 
woman,  adding  10  f.  for  her  etrennes.  Several 
nails  on  which  he  tried  to  hang  himself  np]>car  . 
to  have  given  way  beneath  his  weight,  and  at  I 
last,  attaching  the  rope  to  a  strong  hook,  only  ' 
about  three  feet  from  tlie  ground,  he  strangled  1 
himself  in  a  recumbent  jiosition.  It  was  he  i 
who  preparcil  Graziani  for  the  stage.  I 


MR.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


fT'HE  conductors  of  Evkkt  Saturday  1 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  | 
Mr.  Dickens’s  New  Serial  Stor}'  will  be 
published  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  ' 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  , 
London.  By  special  arrangement,  Messrs,  j 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  the  authorized  Pul)-  ! 
Ushers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  in  this  j 
coiintr}',  will  print  the  novel  from  Advance  I 
Sheets  furnished  by  the  author.  Tlic  story,  I 
with  the  Illustrations,  will  therefore  be  first 
placed  before  American  readers  in  the  pages  ' 
of  Every  Saturday.  ' 


NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  IN  IRELAND,  j 

CA  RLETON,  who  knew  the  Irish  peasants  ! 

better  than  almost  any  writer  who  has 
shared  their  joys  and  sorrows,  describes 
them  as  “warm-hearted,  generous,  affec¬ 
tionate  creatures,  —  the  very  fittest  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  world  for  either  the  poet  or  agi¬ 
tator,  —  capable  of  great  culpability,  and  of 
great  and  energetic  goodness ;  sudden  in  ' 
Uieir  passions  as  the  red  and  rapid  gush  of  j 
their  mountain  streams;  variable  in  their  I 
temper  as  the  climate  that  sends  them  the 
mutahUity  of  sun  and  shower;  at  times 
rugwd  and  gloomy  as  the  moorland  sides 
of  their  mountains ;  often  sweet,  soft,  and 
gay  as  the  sunlit  meadows  of  their  pleasant 
vales.”  The  French  are  scarcely  more  fond 
of  dancing  than  the  Irish.  Our  picture  on  | 
page  109  illustrates  a  national  trait.  Here, 
in  a  snug  bam,  some  old  Milesians  are 
dancing  in  the  New  Year  in  their  own 
light-hearted  way.  Phelim,  the  merriest 
boy  of  them  all,  is  trying  to  dance  down 
Norah.  Ould  Barney,  who  has  been  a 
“  dark  ”  these  ten  years,  is  scratching  away 


his  most  lively  jigs  for  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  occasion,  Ming  cheered  up  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  egg-shells  full  of  the  finest  “  poth¬ 
een  ”  to  be  found  south  of  Innisliowen. 

It  is  a  poor  place,  the  barn  where  this 
entertainment  is  being  held.  By  day  the 
pigs  whine  and  grunt  about  the  floor,  and 
make  dashing  forays  in  search  of  potato- 
skins.  The  earth  floor  is  worn  into  large 
holes,  where  the  children  sail  ships  in  the 
rain-water  that  drips  in  from  the  roof.  Out¬ 
side,  the  rotten  thatch  is  rank  with  chick- 
weed  or  wild  oats.  The  farm,  too,  is  neg¬ 
lected  ;  there  arc  thorn-bushes  and  broken 
timber  across  the  gaps  in  the  hedges,  and 
the  garden  is  choked  with  docks.  There 
are  old  hats  stuffed  in  the  windows.  'Tlic 
old  Milesian  failings  of  improvidence,  idle¬ 
ness,  and  carelessness  have  all  home  their 
fniit  here ;  but,  nevertheless,  happiness  has 
not  deserted  the  cabin.  To-night  all  trou¬ 
bles  are  forgotten,  —  the  absentee  landlord, 
the  hard,  grasping  agent,  the  bad  times,  the 
indifferent  harvest,  —  and  every  one  is  en¬ 
joying  himself,  —  the  hoys  and  the  colleens 
are  courting,  the  old  jieople  are  at  cards. 
Presently  they  ’ll  take  the  barn-door  off  its 
hinges  and  make  old  Aliek  M'Callaghan 
and  his  wife  Nancy  dance  each  other  down, 
just  as  his  Reverence  the  Priest  arrives  to 
preside  over  the  ceremonies. 

Then  will  come  the  final  supper,  when  the 
Priest  will  preside,  and  the  Squire  or  his 
eldest  son  will  drop  in  (if  the  party  be  a 
wedding  one)  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
voung  couple,  and  to  wish  everybody  a. 
iiappy  New  Year.  The  mirth  may  be  bois¬ 
terous  at  those  revels,  the  appointments 
rough,  the  guests  humble,  hut  you  will  have 
to  travel  far  before  you  hear  more  wit,  or 
see  more  real  enjoyment.  A  wami-hearted, 
generous  people  arc*  the  Irish,  —  slow  to  for¬ 
get  injuries,  but  slower  to  forget  kindness. 


FOOTBALL  AT  RUGBY. 

A  STRANGER  in  England  desirous  of 
witnessing  a  peculiarly  distinctive  Eng¬ 
lish  spectacle,  could  not  do  better  tftan  to 
go  to  Rugby  on  the  day  of  the  “  sixth 
match,”  an  exciting  episode  of  which,  when 
the  ball  has  got  in  amongst  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  —  a  not  unfrcc^uent  occurrence, 
—  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  105. 

The  sixth  match,  the  greatest  event  in 
the  school  year,  usually  commences  about 
the  first  week  in  October,  when  the  im¬ 
memorial  elms  which  surround  and  intersect 
the  school-close  or  jilaying  fields  are  rich  in 
the  full  glory  of  their  autumnal  tints.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  exceed  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
grouping  of  the  various  hands  of  combat¬ 
ants,  as,  trailing  out  after  “  calling  over  ” 
(roll  call)  in  the  Big  School,  they  proceed 
to  strip  for  business  under  the  grand  old 
trees  which  are  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Rugbeians.  In  the  background  of  the  en¬ 
graving  (seen  through  the  trees)  is  the 
long  and  imposing  line  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings,  terminating  in  the  head-master’s  resi¬ 
dence,  once  occupied  bv  Arnold,  and  but 
just  vacated  by  Temple,  an  enthusiastic 
lover  and  supporter  of  football;  for  Dr. 
Temple  was  quick  to  see  that  football  is  a 
power  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  head¬ 
master  at  Rugby,  and  showed  his  good 
sense  by  making  a  cordial  alliance  with  it 
at  once. 

The  sixth-form  boys  wear  striped,  the 
school  plain,  white  jerseys,  and  both  spot¬ 
less  white  trousers,  £(td  for  head-gear  velvet 
caps  of  various  tints,  and  ornamented  with 
gold  or  silver  embroidery  and  tassels,  the 
(iistinguishing  ensigns  of  different  boarding¬ 
houses.  The  players  arc  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  —  the  sixth  fellows,  a  compact  band, 
some  forty  strong ;  for  the  whole  form  plays 
pitted  against  double  that  number  of  cnain- 
pions  selected  Irom  the  rest  of  the  school. 
The  ball  is  placed  on  the  ground  between 
them.  In  the  rear  of  either  tent  are  ranged 
the  so-called  “  back  players,”  who  are  se¬ 
lected  for  their  prowess  in  “dropping,”  or 
kicking  the  hall  the  greatest  distance  on  the 
drop-kick.  Presently  a  player  steps  forth 
from  the  side  which  nas  won  the  toss,  calls 
out  “  Arc  you  ready  ?  ”  and,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer,  sends  the  ball  spinning 
far  over  the  heads  of  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  caught,  or  taken  on  the  hound  by  one  of 
their  back  players,  who,  running  with  it  as 
far  as  he  can,  without  interruption,  “  drops 
it  ”  back  again.  If  the  “  dropping  ”  is  too 
good,  the  game  becomes  monotonous,  for 
Uic  ball  keeps  flying  through  the  air,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  over  the  heads  of  the 
forward  players  of  either  side,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  stare  at  it.  Not  till  one 
of  the  hack  players  misses  his  “  droji,”  i.  e., 
kicks  the  ball  along  the  ground,  or  is  col¬ 
lared  at  his  running,  does  the  hot  work  be- 
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pn.  With  the  back-players  it  is  a  sort  of  i 
artillery  practice  from  the  distance.  When  j 
the  ball  gets  in  amongst  the  forward-play-  | 
ers,  the  laayonet  charges  and  hand-to-hand  ■ 
business  commence. 

There  is  no  more  crucial  moment  in  a 
Rugby  boy’s  school  life  than  that  never-to-l)e-  j 
forgotten  one,  when,  having  rashly  seized  ! 
hold  of  the  ball,  for  the  first  time  in  a  “  big-  i 
side  ”  match,  and  endeavored  to  run  with  | 
it,  he  finds  himself  collared,  sun’ounded,  j 
and  thrown  down ;  and,  on  rising  half- 
crushed  to  death  from  the  bottom  of  a  huge 
pile  of  human  bodies,  he  stands  faee-to-facc 
with  his  first  “  scrimmage,” —  a  word  awful 
in  its  significance  to  the  ex|)ericnced.  Ujwn  ! 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquits  himself  in  j 
that  crisis  will  depend  the  opinit)n  his  | 
schoolfellows  will  have  of  his  pluck  ever  ! 
ailer.  The  ball,  which  he  has  hugged  like 
grim  death  —  it  being  a  point  of  honor  not  | 
to  suffer  it  to  be  wrenched  from  him  —  will  I 
have  been  pressed  to  the  pt)und  sooner  or  , 
later,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  “  maul  ”  to  ' 
cease,  and  the  “  scrimmage  ”  to  begin.  The  ; 
breathless  boy,  whose  hand  is  never  removed  I 
from  the  ball,  even  when  it  has  touchetl  the  1 
ground,  has  the  “  right  ”  to  the  first  kick ;  but  j 
the  enibreement  of  this  right  entails  the  i 
terrible  duty  of  facing  the  kicks  or  “  hacking  ”  I 
of  the  dozen  or  more  big  fellows  who  are  | 
confronted  with  him.  During  the  “maul,”  I 
the  banc  of  the  Rugby  game,  only  arms  and  | 
the  dciid  weight  of  pushing  binlies  are  I 
brought  into  ])lay,  but  the  real  glory  of  the  | 
game  lies  in  the  “  scrimmage,”  where  a  him-  i 
dred  legs  are  eagerly  “  letting  fly,”  shins  re-  j 
sound  to  the  hearty  hacks  given  and  taken,  ' 
and  a  splcndi<l  recklessness  of  the  where-  | 
abouts  of  the  ball  is  displayed ;  the  theory  j 
being,  that  in  the  thick  of  the  scrimmage,  j 
where  you  cannot  possibly  see  it,  it  must  be  i 

awsed  to  lie  close  to  the  shins  of  your  im-  j 
iate  antagonist.  | 

The  scene  depicted  in  our  engraving  will  | 
be  relished  by  those  who  have  read  Mr.  i 
Thomas  Hughes’s  delightful  story  of  “  Tom  ; 
Brown’s  JSchool  Days  at  Rugby”  and  re-  j 
member  the  stirring  description  of  a  foot-  | 
ball  match  which  the  author  gives  in  Chaj)-  1 
tors  V.  and  VI. 


PIERRE  BONAPARTE  AND  VICTOR 
NOIR. 

“  4  PARISIAN,”  writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  1 
iV  Gazette,  gives  the  following  interesting  | 
sketch  of  Prince  Bonaparte  and  his  vietini :  ^ 

“  In  the  miotis,  as  in  the  ateliers,  Prince  j 
Pierre  Bonaparte  finds  no  one  to  defend  or  i 
even  to  excuse  him.  We  do  not  pique  our-  j 
selves  on  being  a  dispassionate  jHiople ;  and  j 
the  fact  that  the  man  is  in  prison,  and  as  | 
yet  untried  and  unheard,  d(X“s  not  arrest  ; 
our  judgments.  It  is  the  custom,  as  you  ' 
are  doubtless  aware,  even  of  our  tribunals,  | 
to  recapitulate  and  take  into  account  a  j 
prisoner’s  ‘  antecedents  ’  when  trying  him  j 
for  a  new  offence.  One  cannot,  therefore,  j 
be  surprised  that  the  uniirofessional  judges  1 
of  the  drawing-room  and  the  workshop  i 
should  do  the  same.  The  antecedents  of  ; 
Prince  PieiTC  are  ‘detestable,’  as  a  Pro-  | 
cureur-Impcrial  would  say.  A  true  Corsi-  j 
can  by  birth,  by  education,  and  in  temptir, 
he  has  invariably  taken  the  law  into  his  { 
own  hands  whenever  he  thought  himself  ag-  | 
grieved.  Ilis  biography  —  accurately  given  ' 
in  Vapere all’s  ‘  Dictionnairc  des  (Jontem- i 
porains,’  to  which  I  refer  your  readers  — 
records  some,  but  not  by  any  means  all,  his 
acts  of  violence.  He  is  the  son  of  Lucien  ^ 
Bonaparte,  and  is  consequently  the  nephew  | 
of  Napoleon  I.  He  was  born  in  1815.  He  i 
is  now  a  gouty  and  corpulent  middle-aged 
sportsman,  who  occupies  his  leisure  time  in 
writing  scurrilous  articles  in  Corsican  news¬ 
papers,  —  the  hot  temiier  of  his  youth  being, 
as  might  be  expectea,  exacerbated  rather 
than  mollified  by  increasing  years  and  gout. 
He  was  returned  to  the  Constituent  Assem-  | 
bly  of  1848  by  the  electors  of  Corsica,  and 
as  a  member  of  that  assembly  and  of  the 
succeeding  Legislative  Assembly  he  voted 
constantly  with  the  ultra-democrats. 

But  his  democracy  was  of  the  true  Napo¬ 
leonic  tj’pc,  and  always  gave  way,  when  ne- 
cessarv,  to  Imjierialism.  He  sat  and  voted 
with  the  mountain,  but  iq  all  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he 
never  forgot  his  cousinship.  He  was  always 
viewed  with  distrust  by  the  Democrats  and 
with  dislike  hy  the  Conservatives,  —  a  nat¬ 
ural  result,  porhaps,  of  his  porsonal  position. 
On  the  accession  of  Napoleon  HI.,  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparte  received  the  title  of  High¬ 
ness  and  a  liberal  ponsion,  but  was  not  priv¬ 
ileged  to  rank  among  the  members  oi  the 
Imperial  family.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Emperor’s  family,  which  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  Impierial  family  is  strictly  lim¬ 


ited  to  such  porsons  (and  to  their  descend¬ 
ants  of  either  sex)  who  may  eventually,  in 
failure  of  a  direct  heir,  succeed  to  the 
Throne.  These  enjoy  certain  prerogatives 
and  rights  of  pirecedence,  to  which  ftince 
Pierre,  as  the  son  of  Lucien*  (who,  you  may 
rememlor,  was  carefully  excluded  from  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  Crown  by  the  first 
Napoleon),  cannot  lay  claim.  Nevertheless, 
even  as  a  blood  relation  of  the  Empieror’s, 
he  is  entitled  to  be  tried  for  any  offence  he 
may  commit  bv  a  special  tribunal,  —  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

When  Prince  Pierre  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  one  of  his  exploits, 
which  made  great  noise  at  the  time,  but 
which  every  one  seems  to  have  forgotten 
now.  was  to  box  the  ears  of  a  liighly  respiect- 
able  inoffensive  old  gentleman  of  eighty- 
two,  M.  Gastier,  with  whom  he  liappicned 
to  have  a  slight  discussion  in  one  of  the  lob¬ 
bies  of  the  Chamber.  When  one  remembers 
that  the  aggressor  was  at  that  time  a  young 
man,  the  act  seems  scarcely  compatible  with 
that  nice  sense  of  honor  —  demanding  that 
every'  injury  should  be  avenged  in  blootl  — 
to  which  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  as  a 
duellist,  lays  claim.  Another  story,  relating 
to  the  same  period,  was  told  me  the  other 
day  by  an  eye-witness,  and  is  still  more 
characteristic.  The  narrator,  a  well-known 
politician,  was  talking  in  the  librarv  of  the 
Assembly  with  Count  de  Montalembert, 
when  Prince  Pierre  came  up  to  them  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation,  and,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  rage,  began  to  compilain  of 
some  attacks  in  the  newspapers  against  the 
Bonapartes.  ‘  If  those  fellows  think  we  will 
bear  it  they  are  mistaken.  Do  they  take  us 
tor  Bourbons  ?  ’  (‘  Nous  pirennent-ils  pxiur 
des  Bourbons  ?  ’)  ‘No  fear  of  that  1  ’  (‘  Pas 
de  risque  1  ’),  replied  M.  de  Montalembert, 
with  mild  sarcasm.  ‘  If  they  do  thev  will 
find  out  their  mistake,’  repeated  f*rince 
Pierre,  without  heeding  the  retort,  ‘  tout 
ceci  finira  k  la  Corse.’  Soon  after  came  the 
coup  d’etat,  and  journalists — to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  deputies — were,  in  truth,  as  he  had 
pircdicted,  treated  in  true  Corsican  fasliion. 

The  Wograpihy  of  the  victim  Ls  quite  as 
curious  in  its  way  as  tliat  of  the  murderer. 
Victor  Noir  was  a  good  spaecimen  of  a  very' 
bad  sort  of  journalism  which  flourishes  here. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  working-man,  a  watch¬ 
maker,  and  had  received  no  early  education. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  occasion  of 
some  trifling  injustice  on  the  part  of  his 
parents,  he  left  home,  and  undertook  to  earn 
his  own  livelihood  unaided.  His  first  traile 
was  that  of  making  artificial  flowers ;  then, 
at  seventeen,  we  find  him  employed  as  agent 
in  a  haberdashery  business,  having  added 
little  to  his  original  stock  of  knowledge,  but 
hanging  about  newspaper  offices  and  liter¬ 
ary  agencies  with  a  vague  but  ardent  desire 
to  liecome  one  day  himself  a  man  of  letters. 
In  this  situation  he  was  first  distinguished 
by  JI.  Weiss,  the  able  ex-editor  of  the 
Journal  do  Paris  (now  Secretary-General 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts),  who  gave 
him  some  employment.  He  worked  his  way 
on,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  no 
other  trade  than  journalism,  and  wrote  in 
the  Marseillaise.  He  must  have  been  well 
fitted  by  nature  for  the  pirofession,  for  be 
contrived,  thanks  to  certain  gifts  of  intui¬ 
tion,  to  dispense  not  only  with  knowledge, 
but  even  with  any  very  intimate  acquaint- 
anee  with  the  rules  of  grammar. 

One  of  his  friendly  biographers  —  and 
there  are  plenty  of  them  just  at  present  — 
represents  him  as  lazy,  ignorant,  incapiable 
of  regular  work,  but  “  with  the  instincts  of 
journalism  and  a  strong  polemical  turn.”  No 
one  who  does  not  read  our  second-rate  jour¬ 
nals  can  know  what  the  result  of  intuitive 
and  instinctive  journalism  unhampicred  by 
education  can  be.  That  a  youth  of  a  de- 
ciiled  polemical  turn,  with  no  command  of 
language,  and  none  of  the  self-control  which 
early  education  gives,  should  have  got  into 
trouble  with  his  pien,  is  not  surprising ;  but 
one  is  scarcely  pirepared  to  hear  him  de¬ 
scribed  as  good  and  inoffensive  when  one 
is  told  in  the  same  paragraph  that  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one  “he  had  already 
proved  his  courage  bv  several  duels.”  Vic¬ 
tor  Noir,  in  a  word,  had  enrolled  himself  in 
that  army  of  aggressive  journalists  who  in¬ 
fest  our  boulevards,  and  who  write  with  a 

gen  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other. 

ome  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  press  are 
pierhaps  even  more  to  be  feared  with  their 
piens  than  with  their  pistols,  and  in  the  long 
run  it  might  be  less  dreadful  to  stand  their 
piowder  than  their  prose. 

If  the  frequent  duels  of  this  inoffensive 
and  good-natured  young  man  are  surprising, 
it  is  not  less  wonderful  to  learn  that  the 
penniless  youth  had  during  his  short  career 
founded  several  newspiapers,  —  ephemeral 
leaves,  which  withered  and  fell  to  the  ground 


almost  as  soon  as  they  had  budded.  When¬ 
ever  he  had  a  little  money  he  set  up  a 
newspapier  of  his  own.  Many  journalists 

—  espiecially  among  those  whose  articles 
are  subject  to  refusal  or  amendment  — 
have  with  us  no  greater'ambition  than  to 
found  a  papier  in  which  their  lucubrations 
mav  be  secure  from  editorial  injustice  or 
jealousy.  The  first  numbers  of  almost  any 
piaper  will  sell,  but  after  a  few  days  the 
new  journal  —  of  which  the  title  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  most  ingenious  and  attractive  part 

—  disappiears,  and  its  ambitious  founder  is 
obliged  once  more  to  submit  to  the  detested 
editorial  rule. 

Poor  Victor  Noir  has  been  made  a  hero 
of,  but,  in  trath,  his  death  —  lamentable 
though  it  be  —  does  not  appiear  to  have 
been  a  great  loss  to  soeiety.  It  may  prove 
a  danger,  however,  and  could  the  govern¬ 
ment  recall  him  to  life,  even  at  a  great 
sacrifiee,  it  would  willingly  do  so. 


It  is  stated  that  no  fewer  than  27,uOO 
pienny  song-books  are  sold  every  day 
throughout  France.  What  is  still  more 
surprising  is  the  immense  number  of  pier- 
sons  engaged  in  the  trade.  It  is  the  custom 
for  a  man  or  family  of  beggars  to  piroeure 
the  song-books  and  tramp  the  whole  country 
round  singing  the  songs  in  them.  Tliis  at¬ 
tracts  attention,  and  then  they  sell  the  little 
books.  The  singers  in  France  number 
about  800,000.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  orders :  those  at  fixed  piosts,  the 
tramps  who  wander  about  and  sing  in  the  ' 
streets,  and  those  who  frequent  the  low  eat¬ 
ing-houses. 


Wk  print  on  page  100  a  spirited  marine 
sketch,  giving  a  view  of  the  deck  of  a 
shi  imper  while  the  crew  are  prepiaring  their 
nets  for  “  a  cast.”  The  pot  for  boiling  the 
shrimp  is  seen  at  one  of  the  hatchways. 


PARTS  GOSSIP. 

—  The  l>on  mot  in  Paris  now  is  Iluussmann 
Basseman. 

—  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Coptics  of 
Rochefort’s  paper,  La  Marseillaise,  were  reecntly 
sold  in  one  day. 

—  A  society  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  with 
a  capital  of  6,000,000  francs,  “To  develop  mu¬ 
sical  art  in  France,  and  the  industries  connect¬ 
ed  with  it.” 

—  An  entcrpirising  Parisian  pdiotograpdicr 
has  got  hold  of  a  portrait  of  Victor  Noir,  and 
is  making  a  fortune  hy  the  sale  of  cartes-de- 
visite  at  a  franc  apaece.  Eighty-seven  other 
pliotographers  who  were  going  to  make  the 
same  coup  arc  in  despair. 

—  The  manuscript  of  the  Prieres  Saintes  et 
Chretiennes  ))our  Monseigneur  le  Grand-Lkiuphin, 
the  one  book  which  Louis  XVI.  had  with  him 
in  the  Temple,  was  sold  for  2,000  francs  the 
other  day  at  Paris. 

—  It  is  said  that  the  pierson  to  whom  M. 
Noir  was  to  be  married  has  creole  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  that  thoughts  of  vengeance  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  her.  She  relates  that  only  three 
days  before  the  tragic  event  thev  drew  lots  in 
jest  to  see  who  would  die  first.  Noir  lost. 

—  It  is  said  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  j 
some  intimate  friends  were  spieaking  to  Napo-  I 
Icon  III.  with  great  dismay  about  the  changes  i 
which  are  going  on  .and  their  wide  consc-  j 
qucnccs.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “you  arc  very  hard  | 
to  please.  I  find  myself,  that,  for  a  revolution,  j 
things  are  going  on  very  smoothly.”  | 

—  During  the  year  1869,  275  new  pieces 
were  produced  at  the  theatres  and  cafe  concerts 
of  Paris.  They  consisted  of  96  vaudevilles,  58 
opierettas,  47  comedies,  29  dramas,  14  comic 
opieras,  5  opxira  bouffees,  2  opieras,  23  parodies, 
revues  and./feaVs.  Total,  275.  There  was  not 
one  tragedy,  except  inasmuch  .as  the  fiasco  of  j 
comedies  would  be  so  considered  by  authors  j 
and  managers.  ; 

—  Most  of  the  members  of  the  “  Left  Cen-  | 
tre  ”  have  received  —  doubtless  from  the  “Irre¬ 
concilable  ”  —  a  New  Year’s  present,  consisting 
of  a  bo.x  of  bonbons,  with  the  motto,  “  In  pioli- 
tics,  as  in  nninenation,  ciphers  are  no  value  un¬ 
less  they  stand  to  the  Right.” 

—  M.  Ollivicr,  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  | 
France,  receives  his  friends  only  at  breakfast,  j 
goes  out  at  half  past  one,  and  when  he  dines  at  i 
home,  returns  at  seven.  He  goes  to  bed  early,  | 
and  rises  at  six  or  seven  o’clock.  He  drinks  j 
nothing  but  water,  never  smokes,  seldom  goes  j 
to  the  theatre,  and  only  to  hear  music.  _  Any  i 
one  who  does  the  like  will  pierhaps  not  live  to 
be  a  pirime  minister.  ! 

—  Pierre  Bonaparte  has  lieen  placed  in  a  | 
chamber  in  the  Montgomery  Tower,  so  called  | 
from  the  name  of  the  most  illustrious  prisoner 
cf  all,  —  the  Duke  who  was  the  involuntary  I 
cause  of  the  death  of  Henri  II.,  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  at  the  Place  Royalc.  The  cell  is  large 
and  well-ventilated,  containing  two  good-sized 
beds,  a  table,  and  three  chairs.  At  first  Prince 
Pierre  objected  to  being  the  object  of  any  espe¬ 


cial  favor ;  but  it  was  observed  that  this  cell  is 
the  only  one  piossessing  a  boarded  floor,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  for  his  gouty  habit  to  avoid 
the  brick  pavement  of  those  ordinarily  occupied 
by  prisoners. 

—  The  Figaro  states  that  the  Emperor  oflTered 
to  make  Baron  Haussmann  Duke  of  Paris,  but 
the  ex-prefet  declined  on  the  ground  that  the 
title  of  “duke ’’was  usually  conferred  on  the 
field  of  battle  after  a  victory,  whilst  his  dismis¬ 
sal  from  the  office  of  prtfet  was  a  defeat !  He 
also  reminded  the  Emperor  that  there  is  a 
Count  de  Paris,  which  was  unkind  of  M. 
Haussmann. 

—  The  rfyue  at  the  Theatre  D^jazet  has  been 
depriveil  of  one  of  its  best  scenes,  —  a  duet  be¬ 
tween  a  cocotte  and  a  monkey.  No  one  object¬ 
ed  to  the  cocotte ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  the  introduction  of  the  monkey 
was  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  the  notorious 
“  Jocko,”  the  ape  brought  back  by  the  Empress 
from  Egyjit.  The  monkey  had  passed  the  cen¬ 
sorship  ;  but  the  inspector  of  theatres  cut  him 
out  at  the  last  rehearsal,  on  the  ground  that  his 
jiart  “  contained  personal  allusions.” 

—  The  Emperor  was  at  the  railway  station 
on  his  return  from  a  partie  de  chasse  at  Ram- 
liouillet,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Victor  Noir.  The  Emperor  grew 
deadly  pale  at  the  announcement ;  he  sank  back 
against  the  wall,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  water, 
which  he  scarce  could  guide  to  his  lips  for  the 
trembling  of  his  hand.  “  Let  the  aggressor  be 
arrested  on  the  instant,”  said  His  Majesty  when 
he  had  recovered  breath  to' speak,  and  then  tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  the  guest  he  entered  his  carriage 
and  hurried  away  to  the  Tuileries  without  ut¬ 
tering  another  word. 

—  Figaro  gives  an  interesting,  if  not  an  offi¬ 
cial,  account  of  an  interview  between  the  Em* 
peror  and  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  who  bad  not  met 
since  1849,  when  their  connection  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  letter  which  ran  thus ;  “  A 
difference  in  our  political  views  compels  me  to 
separate  myself  from  your  colleagues.  I  believe 
you  too  attached  to  them  not  to  fear  that  you 
will  follow  them,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
separate  myself  from  you,  &c.,  &c..  Signed, 
Louis  Nai'Oleox.”  Directly  the  Emperor 
came  back  to  the  views  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
and  his  colleagues,  he  expressed  to  M.  Emile 
Ollivier  the  desire  to  see  his  old  minister  again, 
and  M.  Ollivier  arranged  and  was  present  at 
the  inten  iew,  which  took  place  at  the  Tuileries. 
After  a  few  commonplace  compliments  on  the 
small  amount  of  ravage  which  twenty  years  had 
made  in  the  personal  appearance  of  each,  the 
Em])cror,  taking  M.  Barrot  by  the  hand,  led 
him  to  a  seat,  and  a  friendly  conversation  com¬ 
menced.  His  ^Majesty  began  by  pressing  JI. 
Odillon  Barrot  to  take  office  under  the  constitu- 
,  tional  regime  which  he  had  re-entered.  “  Yes,” 
[  replied  Odillon  Barrot,  “  that  of  1849.”  “  Ah  ! 

what  would  you  !  I  had  enemies  !  ”  “  Sire,  a 
1  Sovereign  has  no  enemies ;  he  has  only  adver- 
I  sarics;  he  hands  them  over  tojnsticc,  or  better  — 
to  public  opinion.  It  was  for  treating  as  ene 
mics  those  who  differed  from  his  policy  that 
Charles  X.  was  —  ”  “  Yes,”  said  the  Emperor, 
“  but  I  had  friends.”  “  Ah !  it  was  perhaps 
that  which  caused  the  greatest  prejudice  to  the 
Empire.  A  Sovereign  should  depend  for  sup¬ 
port  on  justice  and  honest  men.  What  has 
your  system  ended  in  ?  It  has  led  your  prefects 
to  show  that  you  have  3,500,000  electoral  ene¬ 
mies.”  According  to  Figaro,  the  Emperor 
twirled  his  mustache,  while  Odillon  Barrot  was 
thus  taking  his  revenge,  and  protested  his  sin- 
ceritv.  The  interview  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
half.' 

—  Every  one  has  often  heard  of  singers 
“  electrifying  ”  their  audience.  It  appears  that 
to  do  this  with  proper  effect  they  ought  first  to 
be  electrified  themselves.  Dr.  Poggioli,  the 
physieian  attached  to  the  Theiitre  Italien,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Bazier,  director  of  that 
establishment,  in  which  he  says  that  for  fatigue, 
hoarsenes.s,  sore-throat,  and  other  ailments  from 
which  vocalists  so  often  suffer,  there  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  comparable  to  electricity.  Five  pupils  of 
the  Conservatoire  came  to  him,  it  seems,  the 
other  day,  to  be  treated,  three  for  hoarseness  and 
loss  of  voice,  two  for  some  malady  affecting  the 
larynx.  He  electrified  them,  and  all  were 
cured.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  electrifying  process.  Dr. 
Poggioli  made  his  patients  sing  before  subject¬ 
ing  them  to  it,  and  again  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  The  difference,  he  says,  was  marvel¬ 
lous.  After  being  electrified  “  their  respiration 
was  better  and  deeper,  their  voices  stronger, 
fuller,  and  more  pure.”  Two  of  the  pupils 
belonged  to  Delle-Sedie’s  class ;  and  Delle-Sedie 
was  so  satisfied  with  Dr.  Poggioli’s  results  that 
he  causetl  himself  to  be  electrified  the  other 
night  when,  being  called  upon  to  play  the  part 
of  Rigolctto,  he  found  himself  too  hoarse  to 
make  the  attempt.  Electricity,  however,  soon 
set  him  to  rights,  and  he  went  through  the  diffi¬ 
cult  part  not  only  successfully  but  triumphantly. 
Dr.  Poggioli  says  he  could  mention  several 
singers  who  have  lately  obtained  “  unexpected 
success  ”  through  the  stimulating  effects  of 
electricity ;  and  we  could  ourselves  furnish  Dr. 
Poggioli' with  the  names  of  several  singers  to 
whom  the  application  of  a  little  electricity 
would  certainly  do  no  harm. 

Whether  he  had  been  over-electrified  or  not 
docs  not  appear  ;  but  soon  after  his  performance 
of  the  part  of  Rigoletto,  Delle-Sedie  lost  his 
temper,  quarrelled  with  M.  Bagier,  and  has  now 
broken  bis  engagement. 


MY  FELLOW-LODGERS. 

Tl^HEX  Tompkins  takes  an  apartment  au 
T  T  quntribne,  the  reason  he  assigns  for  so 
■doing  is,  “  It ’s  so  airy,  you  know.”  When 
the  ground-floor  back  is  honored  by  his 
superior  presence,  it  is  because  “  It  ’s  so 
quiet,  you  know.”  I  am  bound  to  put  faith 
in  these  reasons  of  Tompkins’s.  I  have 
no  cause  to  question  Tompkins’s  veracity ; 
but  when  I  hear  him  holding  forth  in  that 
style,  I  heave  a  sigh,  and  say  to  myself, 
*■  O  that  these  were  m>j  only  motives  for 
dwelling  in  elevated  and  out-of-the-way 
re^ons.” 

Forme  —  and  I  say  it  without  winking 
—  the  reason  why  I  am  living  on  the  ground- 
floor  back  at  this  present  moment  is,  that 
that  same  apartment  is  cheape-r  than  any 
other  in  the  house,  and  consequently  more 
in  accordance  with  the  state  of  my  finances. 
As  for  air  or  noise,  I  have  not  any  particular 
aversion  to  them,  nor,  in  fact,  to  anything 
that  costs  nothing.  Though  I  am  subjected 
to  great  annoyances  and  indignities  on  the 
ground-floor,  yet  I  am  in  some  measure  com¬ 
pensated  by  being  well  posted  up  in  eveiy- 
thing  that  is  going  on  in  the  house ;  to  say 
nothing  of  events  that  take  place  exterior 
to  these  premises.  Besides,  I  am  well  in¬ 
formed  of  many  things  that  never  take  place 
at  all.  The  door  of  my  room  is  a  thin  door, 
and  it  opens  on  to  the  entrance-hall,  which, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  only  of  moderate  propor¬ 
tions.  Owing  to  these  defects,  although  I 
stutT  mv  ears  with  cotton-wool,  and  wax  as 
hard  of  hearing  as  a  curious  person  possibly 
can,  yet  I  am  obliged  to  know  all  that  is 
going  forward,  for  most  of  the  business  of 
this  house  is  transacted  in  the  hall. 

I  also  gain  a  considerable  smattering  of 
foreign  languages.  My  landlady  is  a  wild 
Irishwoman ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  lodgers  who  pass 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  their  earthly 


j)robation  in  this  caravansary  arc  foreigners. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this  re¬ 
markable  j)henomenon,  except  bv  supposing 
that  the  Messieurs,  the  Ilerren,  the  Signiors, 
the  Misters,  &c.,  who  undergo  the  question 
in  these  parts  imagine  that  my  wild  Irish 
friend  and  enemy  is  a  foreigner  too.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  way  in  which  she  gesticulates 
and  shrieks,  and  especially  the  manner  in 
which  she  handles  the  Queen’s  English,  I 
should  sav  the  young  men  from  abroad  are 
justified  in  that  belief. 

The  Irish  portion  of  the  community  being 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  I  have  the 
girt  of  tongues  in  a  limited  degree,  some¬ 
times  desire  my  services  as  translator.  For 
instance,  a  few  weeks  since,  as  I  was  sitting 
in  iny  den  carefully  jiondering  how  I  might 
“eat  my  cake  and  have  it,”  or,  in  other 
words,  satisfy  my  landlady’s  unreasonable 
demands,  and  yet  retain  my  money,  I  was 
startled  from  my  revery  bv  sounds  from 
without,  as  of  the  tearing  of  hair,  howls  of 
Erin,  and  revelations  from  Babel.  Present¬ 
ly,  mv  privacy  was  invaded  by  an  irruption 
of  a  idonsieur,  fresh  from  his  native  land, 
and  a  Madame  who  w'as  bom  in  Ireland,  and 
whose  name  is  Malone,  but  who,  I  am  as¬ 
sured,  on  unquestionable  authority,  is  not 
an  Irishwoman,  O  dear,  no ! 

“  Divil  sich  a  feller  ivver  1  seen ;  sure, 
the  man  has  n’t  common  sense ;  he  does  n’t 
know  how  to  speak  his  own  language  ;  sure, 
I  shout  loud  enough,”  says  the  female  party 
to  tlie  argument ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  deny 
the  truth  of  her  proposition. 

Hereupon,  Monsieur  lifts  his  hands  and 
eyes  with  vehemence,  and  makes  demon¬ 
strations  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  he 
is  about  to  claw  all  the  hair  ofi*  my  fair 
Hibernian’s  head ;  but  he  relieves  my  feel¬ 
ings,  and  apparently  his  own  too,  by  turn¬ 
ing  his  polite  attentions  to  his  own  pate, 
which  appendage  is  preserved  from  sudden 
and  premature  Wdness  by  the  fact  that  the 


scrub,  although  thickly  planted,  is  not  of 
sufficiently  long  growth  to  aflbrd  a  hold. 
After  this  paroxysm.  Monsieur  becomes 
calm  in  a  moment.  Turning  to  me,  he  says, 
with  the  utmost  politeness;  “  Pardonnez 
moi  —  mais  —  vill  Monsieur  —  cxeusez  — 
rappartement  <iuc  Madame  — ’ 

Hearing  which,  Madame,  irruptivc,  breaks 
the  thread  of  his  discourse.  “  There  !  did 
n’t  I  tell  you  ?  What ’s  this  he ’s  saying  ? 
Wait,  now,  till  I  see.  Sure,  1  told  him  he 
could  have  the  back  attic  for  five  shillings, 
and  him  to  give  a  week’s  notice,  including 
boot-claning,  plate,  linen,  and  attendance  ; 
and  it ’s  him  goes  into  a  faver :  but  all  them 
durty  foreigners  is  alike ;  sure,  they  'le  no 
better  than  fools.  Tell  him,  Mr  Tyndrum, 
ah  1  tell  him  now  ;  sure  you  know.” 

Accordingly,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
translate  Mrs.  Malone’s  Irish  into  a  kind  of 
French,  and  Monsieur’s  German-French  in¬ 
to  English.  You  would  have  thought  Mon¬ 
sieur  and  I  were  quarrelling.  Had  you 
seen  us,  you  would  have  l)een  reminded  of 
that  passage  in  Gil  Bins  wherein  it  is  related 
how  the  hero  used  to  lie  in  wait  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  streets  to  argue  with  the  passers-by. 
But  all  would  not  do ;  for  Monsieur  and  I, 
finding  that  speech  failed  us,  were  ultimate¬ 
ly  driven  to  convey  our  sentiments  to  each 
other  in  writing.  After  much  correspond¬ 
ence,  Monsieur  composed  a  quatrain,  which 
concluded  the  performance.  It  has  bc'cn 
done  into  British  by  an  eminent  hand,  and 
is  presented  herewith  :  — 

“  I  do  not  want  anything. 

I  go  on  high  to  my  apartment 

I  go  to  occupy  myself  at  writing. 

I  hope  you  are  well.'’ 

When  delivered  of  this,  he  seemed  greatly 
relieved.  From  that  moment,  he  was  a  new 
man ;  he  was  all  suavity,  politeness,  amia¬ 
bility.  I  was  in  bodily  fear  of  being  hugged, 
or  maltreated  in  other  respects.  At  length, 
I  got  rid  of  him  and  bis  proprietress.  She 


departed  to  occult  temtories  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  and  he  was  bowed  out  of  my 
apartment,  and  up  to  his  own  refuge  under 
the  tiles,  with  such  ceremony  as  is  rarely 
witnessed  in  this  benighted  laud. 

This  occurred  weeks  ago.  \ow,  I  am  a 
bosom-friend  of  Monsieur’s  ;  that  is,  I  speak 
to  him  when  I  meet  him  coming  in  or  going 
out  of  the  house.  He  tells  me  of  his  unpar- 
'  alleled  voyage  from  a  neighboring  country. 
He  lies  down  for  to  make  to  show  me  how 
liis  legs,  f()r  the  space  of  some  hours,  were 
'  more  elevated  than  his  head ;  which  may 
perhajis  account  for  an  appearance  about 
him  not  altogether  foreign  to  j)ersons  about 
to  fall  into  an  apoplf^y.  He  tells  me  how 
I  the  vines  on  his  farm  grow  in  long  rows, 

>  “  more  high  as  that  ” ;  and  how  he  has  been 
!  rob  since  he  is  here.  He  cannot  tell  me 
i  whence  he  comes,  nor  whither  he  is  going ; 

I  nor  docs  he  seem  to  have  clear  ideas  as  to 
'  his  native  land.  He  knows  he  was  born  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  on  which  side 
I  of  the  river  is  not  so  manifest.  Therefore, 

I  whether  he  is  a  Monsieur  or  a  Herr  is  yet  a 
I  mystery  to  him  and  to  me. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  latterly,  he  has 
i  taken  to  himself  several  other  Monsieurs 
i  worse  than  himself,  who  are  in  and  out  at 
I  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  who  sing  and 
■  bawl,  and  smoke  and  jabber,  and  run  up 
i  and  down  stairs,  to  the  ineffable  molestation 
of  an  august  party,  who  resides  temporarily 
—  from  choice,  and  by  no  means  from  pecu¬ 
niary  necessity,  mark  me  —  on  the  ground- 
floor  back. 

Monsieur’s  health  is  at  times  indifferent. 
On  going  out  a  few  days  since,  I  was  grieved 
to  learn  from  my  landlady  that  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  from  illness.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  at  night,  what  was  my  astonishment 
I  to  find  a  jovial,  red-faced  youth,  with  his 
hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  prowling  up 
I  and  down  the  hall,  and  singing  in  the  most 
!  gleesome  and  outrageous  manner.  Almost 
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before  I  could  congratulate  him  on  his  sud¬ 
den  recovens  he  informed  me,  with  many 
warm  and  ancctionatc  pressings  of  the  hand, 
that  he  was  “  very  better ;  me  sicked,  and 
was  much  well.” 

I  hear  that  Monsieur  is  annoyed  by  head¬ 
aches,  which  he  attributes  to  eating  beef; 
whereas  he  would  prefer  to  live  on  pudding, 
which,  he  informs  me,  is  almost  his  sole  diet 
when  at  home.  I  conceive  there  must  be 
some  mistake  here ;  for  1  do  not  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  so  stout,  robust,  aimplectic,  broad, 
and  red-faced  a  monsieur  could  be  made  out 
of  pudding.  Although  the  beef  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  metropolitan  restaurants  disa¬ 
gree  with  his  idiosyncrasy,  in  other  respects 
they  meet  with  Monsieur’s  entire  approba¬ 
tion.  Thus  he  discourseth  to  me  :  “  In  Lon- 
done  here,  if  I  zay  ‘  beef,’  1  am  pairshw’ade 
it  is  beef ;  if  I  zay  ‘  muttone,’  I  am  j)airsh- 
wade  it  is  muttone ;  mais  en  Paris,  if  I  say 
rafiout,  it  is  cats,  it  is  rats,  it  is  dogsh ;  it 
is  not  ragout,  it  is  horse !  ”  Thereafter 
ensue  many  homilies  on  food,  especially  as 
regards  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid  in 
Paris.  But  I  pay  little  attention  to  the 

f)reacher,  for  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
le  j)reachcs  one  thing  and  practises  another. 
I  am  not  overstating  the  case  when  I  say 
that  nearly  every  evening,  when  Monsieur 
returns  from  ])romenading  himself,  he  walks 
straight  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  lead 
to  the  infernal  regions  (that  is,  the  kitchen), 
and  bawls  out  in  his  jerky,  robust  manner, 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  “  Maer,  Maer,” 
(his  nearest  approach  to  “  Mary,”)  “  make 
me  two  eggs  —  soft ;  and  some  sosage  ;  and 
a  pound  of  shop ;  and  some  ham  ;  and  some 
coffee  —  not  too  fat.  And  make  haaste,-  for 
I  am  ongree.” 

It  happens  now  and  then  that  my  friend, 
without  the  slightest  preliminary  notice, 
inflates  his  chest,  shakes  his  head,  and 
apostrophizes  creation  in  a  series  of  loud 
roars.  This  he  calls  singing.  It  is  a  truly 
alanning  i)erfbrmancc.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
he  is  not  tne  only  person  in  the  house  who 
creates  a  disturbance ;  for  one  day  this 
same  Monsieur  came  down  stairs  in  a  great 
hurry ;  his  face  was  white,  and  his  hair 
more  stubbly  than  ortlinary:  he  was  but 
just  able  to  ejaculate,  “  Come  up,  come  up, 
Alees  Malone.  I  tell  you  some  man  has 
sick ;  he  vill  die.  Come,  come.” 

“  Mees  ”  having  observed  that  little  aber¬ 
rations  of  intellect  are  not  entirely  unknown 
among  foreigners  (and  I  m.ay  also  add 
among  natives),  remarked,  incredulously, 
“  Pooh,  pooh  I  What ’s  this  he ’s  saying  ? 
Sure,  he  must  be  mad.” 

But  Monsieur  was  not  mad,  and  stuck  to 
his  story  in  a  sonorous  whisper.  “  1  shall 
go  myself  if  it  was  not  dat  he  is  woman. 
She  say.  Oh  1  Ugh !  Ow !  She  die.  Come 
see.” 


I 


“  Go,  Mary,  to  pacify  the  man,  and  see  | 
what ’s  the  matter.  1  expect  it ’s  that  Bom-  | 
bazine  saying  her  prayers.  Sun*,  she  knows  , 
how  to  holler.  She ’s  been  at  it  befi>re,  the  ! 
horrible  woman.  It ’s  her  prayed  Snorval  i 
out  of  the  house.  Sure,  sjic  might  know  no  i 
decent  person  could  abide  it.” 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
explained  to  Monsieur  by  the  princij)al  ' 
dragoman  (honorary)  to  this  establishment,  I 
he  waxed  wroth ;  ’his  countenance  becaiiie  I 
as  a  thunder-cloud.  When  he  could  find  | 
utterance  he  broke  out  fiercely,  “  Den  /  ; 
vill  pray  1  I  vill  say  Oh  1  Ow  i  Oo-o-o-o !  ' 
if  dat  is  pray.  I  shall  make  noise  too.”  j 

Is  it  possible  that  the  enormous  beam  in  , 
his  own  eye  —  his  singing  —  could  have  es¬ 
caped  his  observation  V  ! 

As  a  general  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
first  floor  are  the  best  conducted  and  most  | 
respectable  in  the  house.  But  occasionally  ’ 
we  have  a  black-sheep  even  there.  j 

Some  time  since,  a  large  man,  who  looked 
a  little  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  good  deal  : 
like  a  savage,  took  the  first  floor  at  a  low 
rent,  lie  said  he  was  an  American  and  a  I 
doctor.  On  being  cross-rjuestioned,  he  in-  | 
timated  that  the  ^uthern  States  owned  his  : 
allegiance  :  his  heart,  head,  and  soul  being  , 
in  Dixie,  whilst  his  body,  for  the  present,  i 
preferred  to  abide  in  England.  (Jly  exj)e-  , 
rience  of  this  youth  occurred  during  the  | 
American  War.)  After  he  had  been  here  a 
week  or  tvo,  he  gave  it  out  that  he  was  a 
colonel.  “  Him  a  cumel !  ”  said  my  dis-  j 
criminating  proprietress ;  “  sure,  it ’s  a  spy  ; 
he  is.  It ’s  him  lools  like  a  cumel  indeed  !  ”  | 
One  dav,  an  unsophisticated  youth  made  in¬ 
quin'  of  our  tigress  as  to  whether  there  was 
a  Colonel  Fuddlebrain  lived  here.  “  O 
dear,  no.  Sure  we ’ve  no  such  person.  , 
There ’s  a  man  named  Fuddlebrain  up-stairs,  j 
but  he ’s  no  cumel ;  sure,  any  one  could  tell  j 
that.”  The  learned  doctor  and  colonel  bore  , 
himself  tolerably  well  on  the  whole,  until  j 
about  the  termination  of  the  fourth  week  ^ 
of  his  tenancy,  when  ho  committed  three  | 


breaches  of  decorum  in  one  day,  to  wit:  He  ' 
invested  in  whiskey  the  moneys  with  which 
he  ought  to  have  settled  his  lodging  account ;  j 
he  converted  the  drawing-room  into  a  kind  I 
of  smithy,  wherein  he  made  bullets,  to  assist  I 
his  Southern  brethren  in  the  propagation  of 
virtue ;  and  he  slew  my  landlady’s  cat  with 
a  blue  pill.  This  last  was  the  only  unpar¬ 
donable  offence,  for  the  lady  in  ([uestion  has 
a  great  alFection  for  cats,  though  she  affects 
nothing  else.  Her  “  dear  lovvy  ”  had  been  1 
so  ill  as  to  require  her  to  sit  up  with  it  many  j 
nights.  Fearing  it  might  die,  she  called  in  j 
Dr.  Fuddlebrain,  who  insured  its  dissolu-  | 
tion  with  a  blue  pill.  lie  likewise  dissolved  i 
himself  shortly  after ;  for  the  exasperated  j 
Mrs.  Malone  fell  on  to  him  like  an  infuriated  | 
sheep,  and  bundled  him  out  neck  and  crop,  | 
with  many  epithets  unfitted  for  Sunday 
wear. 

A  lodging-house  is  an  epitome  of  the 
world.  All  kinds  of  characters  are  to  be 
found  in  it,  who  submit  with  different  de-  j 
grecs  of  grace  to  the  evils  attendant  on  be-  ! 
ing  owned  by  a  female  ever  on  the  rampage,  j 
There  are  few  landladies  who  do  not  look 
upon  a  lodger  as  a  mere  machine,  out  of 
which  as  much  money  as  possible  is  to  be  ! 
extracted  by  force.  Some  lodgers  demur  I 
to  the  application  of  the  screw ;  such  are  ! 
Scotchmen,  “  durty  foreigners,”  and  young  | 
men  from  the  country.  Others  look  to  be 
fleeced,  and  expect  nothing  more  or  less ; 
and  if  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  extortion, 
the)'  are  dissatisfied  and  despondent  ac¬ 
cordingly.  One  promising  specimen,  who 
lived  in  an  exalted  position  in  life  (I  allude 
to  the  attic),  so  moved  his  landlady’s  com¬ 
miseration  by  his  jyilpablc  impecuniosity, 
that  she  actually  gave  him  a  piece  of  string, 
and  did  not  charge  a  halfpenny  for  it  in  his 
bill,  and  in  many  ways  the  practice  of robbery 
was  mitigated  in  his  behalf,  insomuch  that 
he  fell  into  a  low  way,  and  was  obliged  to 
consult  a  medical  man.  The  doctor  advised 
him  to  go  into  the  countr)'  for  a  time,  and 
suggested  Brighton  as  a  suitable  place.  In  a 
fortnight,  he  came  back  perfectly  cured :  the 
peculiarities  of  that  queen  of  watering-places 
exactly  suited  his  complaint. 

*•  The  sex  ”  generally  make  verv'  bad  lodg¬ 
ers.  They  will  not  stand  the  filth  and  im¬ 
position  that  men  will.  They  absolutely  re¬ 
fuse  to  eat  off  smeared  plates,  with  forks 
the  tines  of  which  arc  clogged  with  dirt. 
They  insist  on  the  windows  being  cleaned 
at  least  tw'ice  a  year.  They  object  to  go  to 
bed  with  more  than  three  pins  and  a  nee¬ 
dle  for  bedfellows.  If  they  are  accidental¬ 
ly  bitten  in  the  night,  they  go  about  all  day 
publicly  scratching  themselves,  and  making 
odious  remarks.  Besides,  they  have  chil¬ 
dren,  and  are  not  “  engaged  in  the  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.”  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
manv  politic  landladies  only  take  in  “  single 
gentlemen.” 

Continental  gentlemen  are  bad  to  lodge. 
I'o  smoke  in  bed ;  to  expectorate,  and  drop 
cigar-ashes  all  over  the  room  ;  to  lie  on  the 
sofa  with  dirty  boots;. to  read  by  candle¬ 
light  in  bed ;  to  m.ake  a  pocket-handkerchief 
of  anything  that  comes  in  the  way,  are  ac¬ 
complishments  possessed  by  most  foreign¬ 
ers. 

I  am  so  profound  an  observer,  and  I  have 
had  so  much  experience,  by  reason  of  the 
thinness  of  my  door,  that  I  feel  justified  in 
giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  eligibil- 
itv  of  vai'ious  kinds  of  persons  as  lodgers.  I 
place  them  in  their  order  of  merit,  —  the 
best,  first ;  the  second-best,  next ;  and  so  on. 
1.  A  policeman.  A  member  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  2.  A  Bohemian  of  any  kind  (if  he 
pays).  A  Yankee  from  the  New  England 
St.ates.  A  betting  man  (especially  a  “  book¬ 
maker  ”).  3.  A  stoker  or  engine-driver  (if 
not  employed  on  night-duty).  A  lawyer. 
An  office  clerk,  4.  A  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  A  Quaker.  5.  A  bill-broker.  6.  A 
man-cook.  7.  A  Jew,  or  Jewess.  Any 
person  with  a  parrot.  A  foreigner.  8.  Any 
professional  persons  (artistes  is,  I  believe, 
the  correct  word),  as  dancing-masters,  ac¬ 
tors,  singers,  riding-habit  makers,  corn-ex- 
tractors,  regimental  chaplains,  professed 
trousers-cutters,  and  musicians.  9.  Any 
kind  of  female.  10.  A  Scotchman.  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  reside  under  the  same 
roof  with  many  of  the  above  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  say  nothing  of  several  samples 
of  humanity  not  mentioned  here.  It  will 
easily  be  believed  that  nearly  all  arc  very 
comical  people.  But  of  all  the  curious  fel¬ 
low-lodgers  with  whom  a  man  may  tempor¬ 
arily  dwell  on  his  passage  through  this  droll 
world,  he  will  invariably  find  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  is  his  Itmdlady. 


One  of  the  sensation  novelties  of  West- 
End  London  life,  just  now,  is  the  exhibition 
of  emblems  of  Traupmann  and  his  victims. 


PAR^VPHUASES  FROM  “  GALLUS.” 

Tui  rerses  paraphrased  below,  thoaith  f^neralljr  to  be 
tuund  io  coUeclioDS  of  the  “  Poems  attributed  to  Qallus,” 
are  alto  printed  among  the  fragments  of  the  Satyrion. 
The  first  of  these  little  poems  mutt  undoubted!;  hare 
suggested  lien  Jonson’s  tong  in  the  Silent  Woman,  be¬ 
ginning  ;  — 

“  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast,”  ko. 

Ben  Jonson’s  own  paraphrases  prove  that  he  read  Pe- 
tronius. 

SEMPER  MUNDITIAS,  SEMPER,  BASSILE8SA, 
DECORES. 

Dress,  at  all  hours  arranged  with  studi¬ 
ous  care, 

O  Bassilessa,  and  adornment  nice. 

Locks,  at  all  hours,  of  never-wandering  hair 
Sleek’d  'oy  solicitous  comb  to  curls  precise. 
Delight  not  me :  but  unconstrain’d  attire. 

And  she  whose  beauty  doth  itself  neglect. 
Free  are  her  floating  locks:  nor  need  she 
have 

Colors  or  odors,  who,  herself,  is  deckt 
In  natural  loveliness  —  a  living  flower ! 

Ever  to  feign,  in  order  to  be  loved. 

Is  never  to  confide  in  love.  The  power 
Of  beauty,  best  in  simplest  garb  is  proved. 

EPITAPH  ON  DYONISIA. 

Here  doth  Dyonisia  lie. 

She,  whose  little  wanton  foot 
Tripping  (ah !  too  carelessly !) 

Toucht  this  tomb,  and  fell  into ’t. 

Trip  no  more  shall  she,  nor  fall. 

And  her  trippings  were  so  few ! 

Summers  only  eight  in  all 

Had  the  sweet  child  wander’d  tlirough. 

But,  already,  life’s  few  suns 
Love’s  strong  seed  had  ripen’d  warm. 

All  her  ways  were  winning  ones  : 

All  her  cunning  was  to  charm. 

And  the  fancy,  in  the  flower, 

AVhile  the  flesh  was  in  the  bud 
Childhood’s  dawning  sex  did  dower 
With  warm  gusts  of  womanhood. 

O  what  joys  by  hope  begun, 

O  what  kisses  kist  by  thought. 

What  love-deeds  by  fancy  done. 

Death  to  deedless  dust  hath  wrought. 

Had  the  Fates  been  kind  as  thou. 

Who,  till  now,  was  never  cold. 

Once  Love’s  aptest  scholar,  now 
Thou  hadet  been  his  teacher  bold : 

But,  if  buried  seeds  upthrow 
I  Fruits  and  flowers ;  if  flower  and  fruit 
I  By  their  nature  fitly  show 
1  What  the  seeds  are,  whence  thev  shoot, 

!  Dvonisia,  o’er  this  tomb, 

j  Where  thy  buried  beauties  be, 

j  From  their  dust  shall  spring  and  bloom 
j  Loves  and  graces  like  to  thee. 


1  LADIES’  AMUSEMENTS. 

!  BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

j  “  I  AD  IE  S’  amusements?  Tliere  are  no 
±J  such  things,  any  more  than  the  ‘  man- 
I  ners  ’  of  the  Polynesian  Islanders,  recorded 
I  in  the  middy’s  note-book.  Ladies  never 
!  ‘  muse,’  so  how  can  they  turn  away  from 
I  ’musements  ?  They  follow  no  particular 
I  path  in  life,  so  how  can  they  be  ‘  diverted  ’ 
j  from  any  one  ?  After  toil  comes  rest ;  after 
I  earnestness,  sport.  But  without  the  toil  or 
j  the  earnestness,  how  can  there  be  rest  or 
■  sport  ?  ” 

Such  might  be  the  not  unreasonable  reply 
j  of  a  sour  philosopher,  asked  to  give  an  opin- 
j  ion  on  the  amusements  of  women.  Any 
one  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  his  fellow-creatures  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  singular 
difference  between  the  fresh  and  genuine 
enjoyment  of  men’s  sports  by  men,  and  the 
flaccid  and  dawdling  indifferentism  where¬ 
with  ladies  set  about  those  employments 
which  are  supposed  to  correspond  in  their 
lives  with  the  diversions  of  their  husbands 
and  brothers.  Grave  and  reverend  seign- 
I  eurs  arrived  at  middle  life,  and  overwhelmed 
I  with  labor  for  their  families,  for  the  state, 

I  fer  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind,  are  yet 
i  every  now  and  then  found  throwing  them- 
I  selves  heart  and  soul  into  a  game  at  cricket, 
a  fox-hunt,  or  a  day’s  grouse-shooting.  W o- 
men  stand  by  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
statesman  hopping  about  a  racket-court,  a 
philosopher  vehemently  struggling  to  cro¬ 
quet  a  green  ball  with  a  blue,  and  Freder¬ 
ick  Robertson  sitting  for  half  a  day  duck¬ 
shooting  in  a  tub  sunk  in  a  marsh,  and  ac- 
I  counting  the  time  spent  in  that  neuralgic 
I  entertainment  as  “  hours  of  delight.” 


Not  one  lady  in  five  hundred  past  girl¬ 
hood  cares  for  any  game  or  sport  in  the 
world  as  men  care  for  these  things.  Most 
women  care,  indeed,  for  social  pleasures, 
with  all  their  bearings  on  the  affections,  on 
ambition,  and  on  vanity  ;  but  a  game  of  any 
sort,  for  the  game’s  own  sake,  or  a  sport  in 
which  she  should  have  no  companion,  are 
little  or  nothing  to  an  ordinary  womar. 
She  has  got  over  the  love  of  such  toys  before 
she  leaves  the  school-room.  No  preference 
for  billiards  over  croijuet  would  weigh  for  a 
moment  against  the  consideration  that  her 
jiartner  at  the  one  game  was  more  agree¬ 
able  than  her  partner  at  the  other.  No  love 
of  riding  to  hounds  would  come  in  the  way 
of  her  stopping  at  home  with  a  husband  or 
father  troubled  with  catarih.  Her  village 
school-house  has  loun  fide  more  interest  for 
her  than  a  row  on  the  river.  Even  a  wo¬ 
man  seemingly  given  up  to  pleasure  will 
generally  be  tbimd  to  make  her  jffeasures 
merely  a  ladder  to  her  social  ambitions  lor 
herself,  or,  still  more  commonly,  for  her 
children.  In  a  word,  except  in  the  cases  of 
women  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  masculine 
element  in  their  disposition,  there  is  hardly 
such  a  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  grown-up  lady 
thoroughly  eager  about  any  pleasure  of  the 
kind  we  are  speaking  of,  for  its  own  sake. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  all  know,  there 
are  thousands  of  gentlemen  to  whom  a  soli¬ 
tary  day’s  fishing  or  shooting  ofiers  the  same 
genuine  delight  which  a  schoolboy  feels  with 
a  top  or  a  kite.  The  reason  for  the  con¬ 
trast  can  only  be  as  we  have  said,  —  ladies 
do  not  work,  and  therefore  cannot  play.  It 
is  not  because  they  are  more  serious  and 
earnest  than  men  that  they  do  not  care  for 
amusement,  but  because  they  are  too  com¬ 
monly  shut  out  from  all  serious  and  earnest 
aims,  and  therefore  they  have  no  appetite 
for  it.  Just  as  the  brother  comes  home  as 
hungry  as  a  hawk  from  his  farm  or  his  of¬ 
fice,  while  the  sister,  who  has  been  dawd¬ 
ling  about  all  day  and  drinking  tea,  has  no 
relish  for  dinner,  so  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives  the  man  goes  through  a  series 
of  healthful  alternations;  the  woman,  like  a 
bow  which  is  never  bent,  never  springs  back. 
In  a  word,  it  would  be  hard,  we  think,  to 
find  a  dictum  so  false  regarding  the  sex  as 
the  famous  one  of  Alexander  Pope  — 

“  Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take  ; 

But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.” 

Of  course,  to  these  observations  it  will  be 
objected  that  there  is  one  class  of  pleasures 
which  most  women  do  love  with  most  genu¬ 
ine  devotion,  namely,  the  pleasures  of 
society.  But,  in  truth,  the  apparent  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  is  no  exception  at  all ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  women  seek  society 
chiefly  for  other  reasons  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  entertainment  of  the  hour.  The 
veriest  enthusiast  of  the  “  Lancers,”  whose 
eijhtcen-year-old  soul  seems  entirely  set  on 
whirling  about  a  ball-room,  has  probably 
got  in  her  jiretty  little  head  some  consider¬ 
ations  regarding  partners  which  he  who 
should  understand  would  probably  estimate 
slightly  her  genuine  enjoyment  of  what 
I  Artemus  Ward  called  “  the  messy  dance,” 
and  feel  rather  inclined  to  exclaim,  — 

A  mighty  maze  —  but  not  without  a  plan  ! 

Tli.at  sumptuous  dame  who  presides  over 
her  gorgeous  dinner-table,  and  apparently 
overflows  with  easy  enjoyment  of  the  hour, 
has  really  gone  to  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
her  entertainment,  —  not  for  that  hour’s 
pleasure  to  herself,  but  because  it  was  de 
riyucur  she  should  give  such  a  party  to  So- 
and-so,  and  because  she  wanted  to  make  A 
acquainted  with  B,  and  to  get  C  to  talk  to 
D  about  E.  Only  when  we  reach  the  rc- 
gien  of  really  good  intellectual  talk  do  we 
shake  ourselves  free  of  such  double  motives, 
because  then  only  is  society  a  pleasure  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake,  and, 
in  fact,  offers  no  ulterior  interests  beyond 
the  high  and  refined  mental  play  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Alas!  the  option  of  such  elevated 
pleasure  is  open  but  to  one  lady  in  five 
hundred,  requiring,  as  it  does,  a  happy  con¬ 
formity  of  cultivation  and  ability,  with  out- 
wai'd  conditions,  pecuniar)’,  social,  and, 
above  all,  topographical,  such  as  can  only 
occur  exceptionally  in  one  out  of  a  dozen 
human  lives. 

How  is  all  this  to  be  remedied  ?  Shall  we 
try  to  mend  matters  by  introducing  new 
forms  of  busy  idleness,  or  adding  impor¬ 
tance  to  decalcomanic,  or  glorifying  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  potichomanie  ?  Shall  the  croquet 
lawn  be  set  forth  as  the  “  earthly  paradise  ” 
of  the  modern  Eve  ?  or  shall  we  point  to 
the  inscrutable  secrets  of  double  acrostics  as 
the  intellectual  zenith  to  which  all  her  ener¬ 
gies  should  soar  ?  Is  crochet  work,  or  earlier 
worsted,  or  yet  remoter  and  primeval  sam¬ 
pler,  to  be  looked  on  as  her  life’s  young 
dream  ?  Or  must  we  change  our  point  of 
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view,  and  consider  the  supervision  of  an 
aquarium  or  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
gray  parrots  as  the  crown  of  female  glory  ? 

It  sounds  rather  paradoxical,  but  our 
method  would  be  just  the  opposite  of  all 
this.  We  should  give  ladies  work  to  do,  in 
the  first  place,  if  it  were  only  that,  in  the 
second,  they  might  enjoy  play.  Real  work, 
of  course,  we  mean,  —  work  that  has  some 
object  and  purpose  beside  that  murdering 
of  the  hours  wherein  women  are  veritable 
Traupmanns.  Tliere  is  an  age  up  to  which 
almost  anything  a  girl  dot's  may  stand  for 
work.  She  may  mangle  music  at  her  piano, 
or  daub  canvas,  or  scribble  over  reams  of 
writing-papt'r,  and  in  each  case  she  either 
really  is  educating  bcrseltj  or,  at  least,  mav 
reasonably  suppose  she  is  doing  so.  But  ail 
this  generally  collapses  a  few  years  later  if  it 
do  not  lead  to  something  tangible  and  defi¬ 
nite,  —  to  giving  pleasure  to  somebody,  to 
earning  money,  to  teaching  a  child,  to  writ¬ 
ing  for  publication.  When  such  pursuits 
are  not  relinquished,  few  sights  are  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  well-meaning  women 
going  on  into  middle  life,  trying  still  to 
“  keep  up  their  practising  ”  or  playing  with 
their  pens  or  their  pencils,  hoping  to  find 
interest  in  them  as  they  found  it  twenty 
years  before,  but  vaguely  sensible  that  what 
they  accomplish  is  neither  art  nor  literature, 
nor  ever  will  be  so ;  that  no  one  wants  it, 
and  that  they  are  only  deceiving  themselves 
with  a  transparent  "fallacy  in  doing  what 
is  as  much  like  real  painting,  music,  or  lit¬ 
erature  as  a  house  built  by  a  child  out  of 
shells  and  pebbles  is  like  the  real  dwelling 
of  human  l)eings.  Two  such  exceptional 
cases  we  knew,  who  went  on  to  the  close  of 
long  lives  with  most  amazing  assiduity, 
learning  languages,  and  going  through  other 
educational  processes,  such  as  copy-books 
might  have  recorded  along  with  Solon’s  ex¬ 
asperating  pertinacity  of  acquirement.  Two 
old  firiends  of  theirs,  meeting  each  other  one 
day,  entered  in  our  hearing  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue :  — 

“  Well,  you  have  come  lately  from  Bath. 
How  are  the  C.  girls  ?  ” 

“  O,  pretty  well.  I  saw  them  both.  Tlicy 
are  as  strong  as  one  could  expect  at  their 
age.” 

“  True !  true !  Tliey  are  not  young. 
Araminta,  now,  must  be  getting  on  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  should  say  she  must  be  eighty, 
if  she ’s  a  day :  and  her  sister  is  only  a  few  ' 
years  short  of  it.” 

“  Well,  well !  One  can’t  live  forever,  j 
Poor  girls  !  poor  girls !  ” 

These  girls  ”  of  fourscore  were  at  that 
moment  diligently  studying  Italian ;  wheth¬ 
er  for  the  purpose  of  talking  it  in  the  next 
life  to  Tasso  and  Dante,  we  cannot  presume 
to  say.  In  any  case,  the  pursuit  was  not 
very  likely  to  prove  useful  here  below, 
though  a  thousand  times  better  than  the 
proverbial  interests  of  old  ladies,  “  la  medi- 
sance,  le  jeu,  et  la  devotion.” 

But  the  ordinary  course  of  things  is  for  a  , 
woman  to  drop  all  her  so-called  ‘‘  accom¬ 
plishments  ”  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty-five.  Those  ac(juin*mcnts  which 
it  is  always  boasted  will  be  the  solace  of  her 
domestic  life,  the  pride  of  her' husband,  and 
the  means  of  affording  invaluable  instruc¬ 
tion  to  her  daughters,  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  lost  as  soon  as  that  domestic  life  has 
begun  in  earnest,  and  before  the  children 
can  hold  a  pencil  or  touch  a  note.  These 
things,  therefore,  represent  neither  real 
work  nor  real  play.  They  are  the  mere 
flounces  and  trimmings  of  life’s  robes,  and 
get  torn  off  the  first  moment  we  strike  into 
the  wood.  ! 

It  is  not  here  that  the  vast  question  of  ■ 
woman’s  work  can  or  ought  to  be  discussed : 
the  duties  and  professions  which,  if  honest¬ 
ly  adopted,  would  transform  so  many  dreary  ' 
existences  into  bright  and  happy  ones,  and  . 
make  so  many  desert  places  blossom  as  the 
rose.  Let  us,  for  our  present  purpose,  as¬ 
sume  that  women  twenty  years  henee  will  , 
have  found  their  way  to  do  something  which  ' 
shall  add  a  real  item  to  that  true  wealth  of 
our  race,  —  the  united  product  of  all  human 
labor.  What  will  be  ladies’  amusements  | 
then  ?  Granted  the  work  ;  query  the  play  ? 

The  philosophy  of  relaxation,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  is  not  the  mere  stopping  of  one  : 
thing ;  it  is  doing,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
opposite  thing.  The  miller’s  horse,  which, 
having  to  go  round  all  the  week  from  right 
to  left  at  his  mill,  went  round  of  his  own  , 
accord  on  Sundays  in  his  paddock  from  left  j 
to  right,  hit  on  precisely  the  true  principle  ' 
of  all  relaxation.  i 

Accordingly,  therefore,  as  the  physical  ' 
inferiority  of  women  will  always  make  their  | 
manual  labor  valueless  comparatively  to  that 
of  man,  while  their  mental  powers  permit  of 
much  nearer  competition,  we  must  expect 
that  as'the  labor-market  gradually  opens  to 


them  more  freely,  it  will  be  almost  wholly 
among  sedentary  employments  they  will  find 
their  tasks.  Among  educated  ladies,  doubt¬ 
less,  such  work  will  be  chiefly  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  sort,  —  the  organization  of  charities, 

'  mercantile  accounts,  the  jirofcssion  of  medi¬ 
cine,  arts,  and  literatuix'.  Acconlingly,  the 
complementarv-  color  of  such  busy  lives  will 
be  made  up  by  amusements  as  much  as  jjos- 
sible  not  of  an  intelK'ctual  or  sedentary 
kind.  Further,  the  instinctive  jireference 
which  will  thus  be  felt  for  out-of-sloor  re¬ 
laxation  and  muscular  exercise,  will  be  of 
course  rationally  strengthened  by  the  ever¬ 
growing  sense  of  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  health  and  vigor  of  women  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  miserable  average,  'llie  condition  of 
life-long  “  patients,”  wliich  the  amiable  M. 
Michelet  allots  to  them  as  their  normal  one, 

I  having  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  either 
useful  or  ornamental,  the  etlort  to  make  them, 
let  us  say,  hopefql  convalescents  will  inevi¬ 
tably  lead  to  a  fashion  for  all  kinds  of 
wholesome  exercise  exceeding  even  what 
English  country  ladies  have  ever  known, 
and  (juite  revolutionizing  the  lives  of 
Frenchwomen,  Italians,  Germans,  and  Amer¬ 
icans. 

Amon"  such  healthful  amust'inents,  it 
si'cms  to  us  that  gardening  will  have  jirol)- 
ably  the  foremost  piece.  It  is  at  once  an 
art  and  an  exercise,  —  an  art  wherein  we 
dull  Saxons  have  thoroughly  proved  our 

Cower  to  excel,  and  an  exercise  which 
rings  everv  muscle  into  plav  in  the  blessed 
fresh  air.  ^It  may  lie  so  clieaply  pursued 
that  the  j)oorest  cottager  or  even  town-gar- 
retteer  may  enjoy  it;  and  it  may  be  costly 
and  splendid  enough  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
queens.  The  natural  affinity  between  wo¬ 
men  and  flowers  is  so  strong,  so  few  women 
of  any  rank  arc  devoid  of  it,  and  so  much  of 
gardening  and  conservatorj-  work  can  lie 
well  done  by  women,  that  it  is  quite  a  curi¬ 
ous  instance  of  the  way  in  which  pleasant 
and  lucrative  trades  are  monopolized  by 
men,  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  gar¬ 
den-girls.  and  female  head-gardeners,  and 
women,  managing  nurseries  and  market-gar- 
dens.  Many  hundreds  of  English  ladies 
work  from  choice  half  their  days  in  their 
own  gardens,  and,  being  their  own  head- 
gardeners,  enjoy  every  flower  which  blooms 
tenfold  more  than  if  they  had  the  honor  of 
meekly  smelling  it  under  the  rule  of  a  Scotch 
autocrat.  But  no  woman  of  the  humbler 
class  that  ever  we  heard  of  was  allowed 
to  gain  her  bread  by  doing  precisiiy  what 
these  ladies  do  from  choice ;  though  how 
many  would  rejoice  to  quit  dreary  school¬ 
rooms  and  work-rooms  to  undertake  the 
same.  Heaven  alone  can  tell. 

As  a  substitute  tor  gardening,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  car|)cn- 
try,  wood-carving,  and  turning  with  a  lathe  | 
should  come  by  and  by  into  the  range  of 
women’s  amusements.  The  production  of  ■ 
elegant  and  useful  articles  in  wo(xl  and 
ivory,  and  the  delightful  (and  most  econom¬ 
ical)  fac'ility  of  repairing  small  household 
disasters,  and  adding  little  upholstery  or¬ 
naments  without  the  everlasting  reference 
to  tradesmen,  w'ould  afford  enjoyment  to 
numbers  of  ladies.  Think  of  the  relief  of 
turning  a  set  of  much-needed  wardrobe 
pegs,  making  a  picture-frame  or  a  pretty 
box  of  chess-men,  and  resolutely  screwing  , 
a  missing  caster  on  the  ohl  mother’s  arm-  i 
chair,  in  lieu  of  fiddling  at  beads,  and  silks,  ' 
and  cottons  for  screens  never  to  be  useil, 
and  anti-macassars  which  become  the  j 
burden  of  existence.  Catherine  the  Great,  ; 
the  only  woman  who  ever  received  the  title,  | 
and  who  might  have  been  called  the  “  Great  ; 
Sinner,”  kept  her  fingers  often  out  of  mis¬ 
chief  for  some  hours  by  turning  ivory  boxes  ;  I 
and  better  women  might  find  solace  in  the 
same  occupation,  rather  than  in  many  of  | 
those  fashionable  follies  which  suggest  the  I 
query.  Is  it  possible  the  toy-shops  have  | 
taken  into  their  pay  that  gix'at  Inventor  j 
celebrated  for  always  finding  something  ; 
“  still  for  idle  hands  to  do  ”  ?  ' 

Ridinsr,  driving,  swimming,  archery',  cro¬ 
quet,  billiards,  down  to  humble  and  juve-  j 
nile,but  withal  thoroughly  inspiriting,  battle-  i 
door,  these  are  all  ladies’  amusements  of  | 
the  class  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  yearly  ; 
become  more  popular,  while  there  will  be  a  ' 
projX)rtionate  decline  of  fashion  in  bezique,  ' 
acrostics,  potichomanie,  and  all  that  wretch-  \ 
ed  fiddle-faddle  recognized  as  “  fancy  work,”  ' 
which  ought  rather  to  be  called  “  fancied 
work,”  since  the  only  “  fancy  ”  displayed 
about  it  is  the  delusion  that  the  performance 
is  “  work  ”  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  remain  a  j 
certain  margin  of  room  for  winter  sedentary 
amusements.  But  the  tendency  of  these, 
instead  of  being  towards  intellectual  games, 
like  chess,  whist,  or  acrostics,  must  constant¬ 
ly  be  (for  the  reasons  above  given)  towards 


I  more  and  more  purely  plavful  ones  re([uir- 
ing  little  or  no  thought,  and  only  productive 
!  of  comic  combinations.  Idle  jieople  can  en- 
I  joy  hard-working  games ;  but  those  who 
thoroughlv  task  their  brains  in  earnest  only 
desire  to  loosen  their  tension  in  play.  Who 
would  think  of  asking  Mr.  Babbage  to  a 
'  match  at  chess,  or  Sir  John  Herschel  to 
I  solve  a  double  acrostic  ?  As  well  invite  a 
I  distressed  needlewoman  to  amuse  herself 
'  with  a  pretty  bit  of  crochet ! 

Will  such  changes  as  we  have  foretold 
.  take  the  sjiring  out  of  women’s  spirits  and 
I  make  the  world  more  a  grind  than  it  is  at 
:  present  ?  Nay,  but  we  are  assured  it  will 
i  act  in  jirt'cisely'  a  contrary  manner,  and 
i  bring  a  stream  of  fresh  interest,  and  joy, 

1  and  health  into  thousands  of  lives  now 

I  “  Dim,  anil  dank,  and  crajr 

As  a  storm  extinguislied  day  — 

Travelled  o'er  by  dying  beams.  ” 

i  Let  whoso  doubts  go  into  the  society  of 
,  Ladies  who  really  do  anything  in  earnest, — 

[  artists,  literary  women,  philanthropists. 

^  Let  him  listen  to  the  rapid  interchange  of 
I  jest  and  anecdote,  and  the  quick,  joyous 
I  laughter  wherewith  each  discussion  is  pretty 
I  sure  to  be  seasoned ;  and  then  let  him  say 
whether  honest  work  and  fair  jday  do  not 
tend  to  make  lighter  hearts  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  most  assiduous  devotion  to 
jioticbomanic  ami  double  acrostics. 


PARTING. 

^piIE  summer  sky  was  overcast, 

X  I  knew  the  sunshine  would  not  last ; 
We  mused  uiKin  the  golden  past 
Together. 

And  then  we  thought  of  .what  might  be. 
Of  all  the  life-long  miser}'. 

The  sunless  days  we  should  not  see 
Together. 

And  ere  I  left  my  happy  land, 

“  This  is  the  last  time  we  shall  stand,” 

I  said,  “  my  darling,  hand  .in  hand 
Together. 

“  And  since  we  two  mav  never  wed. 

Dear  love  !  how  blessed  to  be  dead. 

And  laid  to  rest !  ”  “  Ah !  yes,”  she  said, 
“  Together !  ” 


THE  GUILLOTINE. 

^ I ''II ERE  is  a  common  question,  which  we 
J.  hope  few  of  our  readers  may  have  to 
consider  fnim  a  practical  jKiint  of  view,  as 
to  the  j)leasantest  mode  of  being  executed. 
Is  hanging,  or  iK-heading,  or  poisoning,  the 
least  disagree.able  ?  How  long  a  time 
should  ela|>se  between  the  sentence  and  the 
'  infliction  of  the  imnalty  ?  When  the  time 
i  comes,  would  we  rather  suffer  before  break¬ 
fast,  or  at  midday,  in  jiublic  or  in  private  ? 
The  good  old  plan  was  to  get  as  much 
amusement  out  of  a  prisoner  as  jmssible ; 
he  was  soon  relieved  from  suspense,  that  the 
public  impatii'nce  might  not  have  time  to 
cool ;  he  made  a  long  procession  through 
:  the  streets  at  the  hour  when  his  friends 
could  attend  with  the  greatest  convenience ; 
he  had  full  liberty  to  make  a  dying  speech 
for  the  amusement  of  a  numerous  audience  ; 
and  sometimes  it  was  found  so  hard  to  part 
from  the  pleasing  object  that  his  body  was 
hung  in  chains  to  afford  an  instructive 
sjiectacle  after  his  death.  Tlie  French 
managed  to  extract  some  additional  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  proceeding  by  using  slow 
methods  for  the  infliction  of  death ;  and  a 
case  is  recorded  where  a  wretched  criminal 
survived  for  twenty-two  hours  on  the  wheel. 
In  short  our  thick-skinned  ancestors  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  the  whole  jiroceeding,  and 
regiirded  it  as  a  kind  of  dramatic  entertain¬ 
ment,  combining,  as  the  advertisements  ex- 

Cress  it,  instruction  with  amusement.  We 
ave  grown  so  tender-hearted  or  so  squeam¬ 
ish  nowadays  that  we  try  to  keep  the 
whole  affair  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
dark.  If  capital  punishment  is  still  a 
necessity,  we  seek  to  withdraw  it  in  every 
way  from  public  attention.  The  present 
system  would  reach  its  ultimate  perfection 
if  a  plan  were  adopted  which  we  have 
sometimes  heanl  advocated,  and  criminals 
were  entirely  withdrawn  from  public  notice 
on  the  instant  of  their  condemnation.  After 
sentence  had  been  jironounced,  and  the 
doors  of  the  Com  t  had  closed  upon  them, 
they  would  never  again  be  visible  to  human 
eyes,  except  to  the  two  or  three  persons  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  ushering  them  out 
of  the  world.  The  mystery  which  would 
rest  over  all  the  details  of  their  fate  would 
perhaps  be  more  impressive  than  the  most 
elaborate  display,  and  even  criminals  might 
feel  a  greater  horror  at  sinking,  as  it  were, 
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suddenly  into  utter  darkness  than  at  once 
more  ajipcaring  to  play  a  conspicuous  part 
before  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

This  pitch  of  pei-fection  has  not  yet  been 
attained ;  and  M.  Maxime  Du  Camp  gives 
a  curipus  account,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Revue  ties  J)eux  Momles,  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  do  these  things  in  France.  We 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  short  summarv-  of 
his  pajier  by  way  of  illustrating  the  present 
stage  of  the  art  of  execution.  We  will  fir.«t 
consider  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  days  of  his  life.  Directly  after 
his  condemnation  he  is  stripped  naked, 
every  fragment  of  his  clothing  being  care¬ 
fully  removed  for  fear  of  his  antici[)ating 
the  action  of  the  law.  He  is  then  dressed 
in  the  usual  prison  costume,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  handkerchief  and  a  cravat,  which 
might  be  convenient  for  suicidal  purposes. 
Finall}',  he  is  put  into  a  strait-waistcoat, 
which  makes  him  totally  incapable  of  using 
deadly  instruments,  even  if  he  wished  it,  or 
of  helping  himself  in  any  w.ay.  He  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  presence  of  a  guartl,  and  of  a  fel¬ 
low-prisoner  ready  to  act  as  a  spy.  'Tlie 
criminal  thus  treated  is,  as  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear,  generally  reduced  to  a  state 
of  profound  depression.  He  generally  re¬ 
fuses,  at  first,  even  to  give  the  necessarv 
jiowers  for  the  apjreal  admitted  by  Frencti 
law,  and  almost  invariably  gives  way  after¬ 
wards  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel  and  the 
director  of  the  jirison.  Meanwhile  he  is 
allowed  to  amuse  himself  according  to  his 
fancy,  so  far  as  that  expression  is  applicable 
to  a  man  in  a  condemned  cell,  confined  with 
a  strait-waistcoat,  and  with  no  company  but 
a  spy  and  his  jailers.  The  jieriod  of  sus- 
jrense  generally  breaks  down  the  courage 
of  the  most  brutal  criminals.  Tliey  listen 
to  the  exhortations  of  a  venerable  jiriest 
whose  iluty  it  is  to  attend  u|)on  such  cases, 
lliey  often  try  to  read,  and,  according  to 
M.  Du  Camp,  the  favorite  author  of  these 
unhappy  wretches  is  Fenimore  Coojier. 
The  reason  suggested  by  him  is  that  Cooper 
leads  them  into  a  world  of  adventure,  far 
removed  from  Euro|K*an  law,  where  killing 
is  considered  to  be  a  creditable  occupation. 
W'e  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  soundness 
of  this  hyiHithesis ;  the  literary  taste  of 
murderers  is  not  likely,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
higbly  cultivated ;  and  we  should  imagine 
that  Cooper  is  probably  suggested  by  the 
priest  or  the  prison  authorities  as  a  tolerably 
amusing  novelist,  who  has  not  a  single  pas¬ 
sage  which  could  do  any  human  being  any 
harm  even  if  he  was  in  the  immediate  ex- 
jiectation  of  death.  However,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  murderers  generally 
fail  to  become  absorbed  in  the  adventures 
of  the  Leather  Stocking  and  his  compan¬ 
ions.  The  guardians,  we  are  told,  arc  kind 
enough  to  try  to  distract  their  attention ; 
but  the  poor  wretch,  whose  day  of  execution 
is  not  fixed,  is  naturally  a  prey  to  nervous 
irritation,  trembles  when  any  one  enters  his 
room,  and  is  often  haunted  by  an  imaginary 
sound  like  the  knocking  of  a  hammer.  Tliis, 
it  is  said,  frequently  amounts  to  jihysic.al 
suffering,  'flie  position  must  be  unpleasant 
enough  under  all  circumstances,  but  the  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  day  of  execution  seems 
to  add  an  unnecessary  pang.  If  the  court 
decides  against  the  appeal,  a  memorial  is 
sent  to  the  Emperor  ;  and,  should  he  see  no 
reason  for  commuting  the  penalty,  orders 
are  at  once  sent  to  the  various  officials  con¬ 
cerned  to  jrroceed  instantly  to  execution. 

And  here  we  must  say  a  few  -words  upon 
the  guillotine  itself,  whose  inventor,  by  the 
way,  did  not  (as  has  often  txien  asserted) 
die  by  his  own  creation,  but  expired  peace¬ 
ably  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
M.  Du  Camp  dwells  elaborateljr  uiwn  all 
the  details  of  the  machinery,  which  require 
more  careful  adaptation  and  more  skilful 
management  than  we  had  imagined.  It  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  a  thing  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight  to  cut  off  a  human  head  with  ac- 
curaejf  and  despatch.  The  efficiency  of  the 
maehine,  for  example,  depends  entirely  on 
a  modification  supplied  by  a  Dr.  Louis, 
who  made  the  edge  of  the  knife  oblique  in¬ 
stead  of  horizontal ;  and  who,  like  other 
improvers,  nearly  got  the  whole  credit  of 
the  invention,  which  for  some  time  was 
called  a  Louisine.  We  need  not  speak  of 
other  refinements ;  but  it  is  unpleasant  to 
discover  that  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the 
skill  and  coolness  of  the  executioner, — 
more,  it  would  appear,  than  in  the  case  of 
the  English  hangman.  He  has  with  one 
hand  to  hold  down  the  criminal,  who  some¬ 
time  struggles,  and  generally  gets  out  of  the 
proper  attitude ;  he  then  has  to  turn  the 
proper  screws,  and  afterwards  by  a  single 
pressure  of  the  hand  to  send  the  body  down 
an  inclined  plane  to  the  basket.  Two  as¬ 
sistants  hold  the  sufferer  by  the  head  and 
keep  down  his  legs ;  and,  as  M.  Du  Camp 
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remarks,  unless  they  perform  their  duty 
with  a  mimultaneite  irrvjtrochdhle,  the  gravest 
iuconvenicnces  might  result.  It  ap|>ears, 
however,  that  this  has  never  been  the  case 
of  late  years,  owing,  as  we  presume  to  the 
qualilicatious  of  the  chief  performer. 

He  is  not  only  a  man  of  colossal  strength, 
and  clad  in  black  garments  of  elaborate 
neatness ;  but  he  is  an  inventor,  and  has 
conferred  many  advantages  on  the  con¬ 
demned  by  ameliorations  in  his  instrument. 
He  is  so  sensitive  that  he  is  generally  ill  for 
days  after  an  execution ;  and  M.  Du  Camp 
complains  that,  considering  his  qualifica¬ 
tions,  he  is  miserably  paid.  He  receives 
only  four  thousand  francs  a  year,  besides 
an  allowance  of  nine  thousand  francs  for 
sup])lying  the  necessary  materials.  He  has 
the  charge,  it  seems,  of  seven  departments ; 
but,  considering  that  tliere  have  only  been 
fifty-seven  executions  in  Paris  in  the  last 
forty  years,  we  do  not  see  that  the  salary  is 
so  bad.  It  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to 
discover  any  satisfactory  mode  of  determin-  ■ 
ing  the  value  of  such  services.  Adam  Smith 
has  a  passage  on  this  subject  which  is  not 
altogether  without  some  grim  fun  in  it : 
“The  most  detestable  of  all  employments, 
that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  (quantity  of  work  done,  better  paid 
than  any  common  trade  whatever.” 

We  must  now  retmm  to  the  criminal.  The 
authorities  enter  his  room  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  taking  infinite  precautions  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  his  sleep  by  turning  the  key  abruptly. 
They  then  rouse  him  to  tcdl  him  that  the  hour 
is  come.  F rom  the  time  of  waking  him  to  the 
moment  of  his  execution  takes  half  an  hour. 
This  includes  his  interview  with  the  priest, 
a  rather  prolonged  ceremony  of  taking  off 
and  putting  on  nis  straiUwaistcoat,  cutting 
his  hair,  and  conducting^  him  tlirough  vari¬ 
ous  passages ;  and  M.  Du  Camp  suggests 
that  bv  certain  easy  simplifications  it  might 
be  reduced  to  half  the  time ;  so  that  a  man 
might  be  asleep  as  the  hour  struck  and  be 
without  his  head  at  the  quarter.  That  part 
of  the  proceedings,  however,  which  takes 
place  within  view  of  the  public  is  expedi¬ 
tious  enough.  The  trying  moment  is  that 
at  which  the  guillotine,  which  is  painted  a 
dull  red  color,  first  becomes  visible,  and  it 
is  then  that  the  criminal  tries,  often  in  vain, 
to  brace  himself  with  a  view  to  dying  game 
and  leaving  a  creditable  name  among  his 
companions.  Characteristically,  too,  it  is 
in  these  moments  that  they  try  to  recall  the 
tnot,  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  with 
which  they  are  to  take  leave  of  the  world. 
“Adieu,  enfants  de  la  France,”  was  the  e.x- 
clamation  of  one  Avinain,  “  n’avouez  jamais ; 
e’est  ce  qui  m’a  perdu  1  ”  Another  man  at 
this  moment  asked  the  name  of  an  assistant 
who  had  been  kind  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  preserve  it  in  his  memory.  But  the 
scaffold  is  close  to  the  prison ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  accurate  observation  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  only  fourteen  seconds  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  time  at  which  the  prisoner  put 
his  foot  on  the  scaffold  and  that  at  which 
his  head  fell  into  the  basket.  The  scene 
may  be  hideous  enough,  but  it  is  commend- 
ably  short. 

The  logical  neatness  of  the  French  or¬ 
ganization  seems  rather  to  fail  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  The  execution  is  public,  but  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  that  as  few  people  as 
possible  shall  see  it.  The  time  is  not  known, 
except  to  the  few  enthusiasts  who  watch  till 
they  see  the  scaffold  erected  on  the  night 
before  the  event.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
treat  the  criminal  kindly,  espwiallv  in  the 
rather  doubtful  matter  of  getting  the  busi¬ 
ness  over  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  bed ; 
yet  he  has  all  the  misery  of  suspense,  and, 
moreover,  of  suspense  in  a  strait-waistcoat. 
So  few  criminals  manage  to  kill  themselves 
under  our  system,  and  it  is  so  very  little  loss 
to  the  world  when  they  do,  that  one  might 
have  thought  that  this  regulation  might  be 
rela.xed,  for  it  certainly  seems  to  be  an  un¬ 
necessary  aggravation  of  torture.  If  the 
execution  were  in  private,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  England,  as^well  as  in  the  greater  part 
of  America  and  Germany,  the  prisoner 
might  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
knowing  beforehand  how  long  he  was  to 
live.  The  interests,  however,  of  the  prison¬ 
er  are  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
Nobody  can  look  forwai^s  to  the  guillotine 
without  considerable  reluctance,  and  wheth¬ 
er  the  days  are  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
unpleasant  is  not  of  very  material  conse¬ 
quence.  But  it  is  a  more  curious  question 
whether  this  growing  disgust  at  the  public¬ 
ity  of  executions  does  not  foreshadow  the 
entire  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
Traupmann  has  probably  done  a  good  deal 
to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  guillotine,  but 
the  number  of  persons  guillotined  steadily 
declines ;  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1860 

here  were  twice  as  many  as  in  the  five 


years  ending  in  1865,  and  it  is  almost  | 
necessary  to  murder  a  whole  family  in  cold 
blood  to  get  rid  of  “  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.”  We  cannot  bear  to  have  a  deed 
performed  in  public  which  a  few  generations  | 
ago  was  considered  to  be  a  highly  moral  | 
and  entertaining  spectacle.  May  we  not 
become  so  sensitive  in  a  generation  or  two 
more  as  not  to  bear  its  being  done  in  pri¬ 
vate  ?  The  French  are  so  tender  to  the  crim¬ 
inal  that  they  only  give  him  half  an  hour  of 
certain  anticipation  of  death,  and  M.  Du 
Camp  tries  to  show  that  the  time  might  be  i 
reduced  to  half.  The  next  step  would  be  to  j 
cut  off  his  head  before  he  is  awake ;  and 
when  that  consummation  is  reached,  perhaps  | 
it  may  be  thought  impixqier  to  put  an  end 
to  him  at  all.  It  is  not  much  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  since  Damiens  was  slowly  tor¬ 
tured  to  death  by  the  most  revolting  process 
at  the  Greve,  and  a  highly  polished  English  ' 
gentleman  went  over  to  t*aris  expressly  to  | 
see  it  done.  We  now  take  pains  to  reduce 
every  extra  minute  of  expectation  for  a  far 
more  execrable  villain,  and  try  to  cheat 
anybody  brutal  enough  to  desire  to  see  his 
death  of  the  anticipated  treat.  Shall  we 
become  too  tender-hearted  to  kill  anybody, 
or  will  punishment  be  inflicted  in  so  in¬ 
offensive  a  manner  that  we  shall  gradually 
become  reconciled  to  it  ?  —  a  question  too 
intricate  to  be  discussed  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment. 


GEESE. 

[See  lUuftratioD  on  page  104.] 

ERE  much  love,  and  there  but  little. 
Here  a  flame,  and  there  a  flicker ; 
Maiden,  lovers’  vows  are  brittle. 

How  old  folks  can  fret  and  bicker. 
Warning  you  to  think  of  this. 

Hark  !  the  foolish  goslings  hiss ! 

Love  stays  not  at  fever  heat ; 

Summer  turns  to  winter  snows. 

April  blossoms,  under  feet, 

Are  all  trodden  ere  June  glows : 
Warning  you  to  think  of  this. 

Hear  the  mocking  ganders  hiss. 

Hear  that  couj)le  jar  and  jangle : 

They  were  once  as  fond  as  you. 
Love-knots  are  too  apt  to  tangle. 

One  day  you  may  learn  to  rue. 

Cynics  warning  you  of  this. 

Hark  the  wise  geese,  how  they  hiss ! 

Never  heed  the  gabbling  creatures ; 

Press  the  lip  and  clasp  the  hand, 

Gaze  up)on  each  other’s  features. 
Wander  in  your  Fairy  Land. 

Never  doubt  you  ’re  right  in  this. 
Though  the  silly  goslings  hiss. 


“MRS.  JERNINGHAM’S  JOURNAL.”* 

^piIIS  little  volume,  within  its  green 
X  boards,  stamped  with  a  simple  little 
marriage-symbol  in  gold,  contains  a  curi¬ 
ously  finished  little  poem  of  the  domestic  or 
boudoir  class.  On  the  title-page  no  clew 
whatever  is  offered  us  as  to  the  little  book’s 
authorship,  but  we  conceive  that  the  pen¬ 
etration  of  its  readers  will  discern  in  it, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  marks  of  a  hand 
whose  work  tliey  have  seen  before  in  the 
admirable  “  Poems  of  a  Child.”  Mrs.  Jer- 
ningham,  then,  comes  before  us  as  a  young 
wife  who  has  done  the  public  the  kindness 
of  throwing  into  verse,  curiously  finished,  as 
we  have  said,  and  at  the  same  time  curious¬ 
ly  facile  and  rapid,  the  experiences  of  her 
conjugal  career.  A  gay  girl  married  to  a 
grave  man,  disliking  lum  at  first,  flirting 
with  another  man  to  the  verge  of  disaster 
and  to  the  aetual  point  of  quarrel  with  her 
husband,  and  afterwards  won  unconsciously 
to  the  love  of  her  husband,  of  the  staid  John 
.Terningham,  so  that  the  poem  ends  with  this 
little  ecstasy  on  the  part  of  .John,  thus  com¬ 
mented  by  John’s  wife  :  — 

“  ‘  For  I  am  thine  and  thou  art  mine, 

And  trust  is  true  and  faith  is  fond. 

0  fairest  face  !  —  0  face  divine  ! 

Beldved  a  lover’s  iove  bejrond  !  ’ 

“  I  was  so  fuil  of  happy  care. 

And  so  wrapped  up  in  John,  you  know, 

I  had  forgotten  I  was  fair. 

And  wondered  when  he  told  me  so ;  —  ’’ 

—  that  is  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Jemingham’s 
joimnal.  One  cjuality  in  the  piece,  sufficient 
of  itself  to  claim  a  moment’s  attention,  is 
that  it  is  unique  —  original,  indeed,  is  not 
too  strong  a  word  —  in  the  manner  of  its 
conception  and  execution.  More  poets  than 
one  have  moralized  their  song  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  domestic  feelings,  of  the  phases 
of  bitterness,  whether  to  end  in  the  final 

*  “  Mrs.  Jemingham’s  Journal.’’  London :  Macmillan 
and  Co. 


bitterness  of  love  forever  dead,  or  in  the  j  from  Mudie’s  Library  “  Ecce  Homo,”  “  Col- 
sweetiiess  of  love  awakened  or  revived,  enso  on  the  Pentateuch,”  —  “a  bishop, 
that  occur  between  the  husband  and  the  John,  so  he ’s  all  right,”  —  “  Maurice  on 
wife  ot  whom  it  is  not  clear  at  first  whether  i  F uture  Punishment,”  Darwin’s  “  Develop- 
God  has  joined  them  or  man  alone.  But  :  ment  of  Species,”  and  a  volume  of  Swin- 
no  poet  has  done  this  in  the  same  kev  as  it  '  burne,  what  does  John  do  but  tie  them  up 
is  here  attempted  to  be  done.  Mr.  firown-  .  again  in  virtuous  horror,  hand  them  to  the 


ing  s  inten.'e,  harsh,  and  pregnant  lyrics  on 
this  theme  are,  of  course,  quite  out  of  com-  | 
parison  here.  Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel 
to  the  attempt  under  notice  is  to  be  found  ; 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  i 
But  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  throws  into  his 
work  (which,  indeed,  has  higher  poetical  < 
claims  than  the  present  work)  a  greater  | 
subtlety  than  the  present  writer,  more  of  | 
jiathoB  and  less  of  shrewdness,  a  tenderness  ! 
more  verging  upon  the  tearful,  a  greater  i 
intricacy  as  well  as  a  greater  strength  of  j 
emotion.  The  weakness  of  his  poetry  is 
that  it  trails  too  slowly  and  at  too  great  ; 
length  through  a  too  visibly  labored  analy-  ' 
sis.  Tlie  strength  of  the  present  lighter 
and  in  its  aim  less  ambitious  poetry  lies,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  its  preciseness  and  con¬ 
ciseness  of  form,  in  the  easy  art  with  which 
its  quiet  strokes  of  insight  or  of  pathos  are  ! 
made  to  fall  into  accurate  and  pleasant  ' 
rhyme.  In  the  matter  of  style,  a  colloquial  ! 
vein  is  here  strictly  maintained,  erring  occa¬ 
sionally,  not  on  the  side  of  humdrum,  as  the 
colloquial  vein  of  Mr.  Patmore  errs,  but 
rather  on  the  side  of  slang.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  last  lines  arc  bad :  — 

“  To-night  we  ’re  going  to  a  ball  ; 

John  says  I  mujt  not  dance  too  much,  — 

John  aaye  I  muet  not  waltx  at  all  ; 

He  thinks  men  murder  with  their  touch  ! 

“  At  least  I  have  a  lovely  dress, 

And  when  my  hair  is  frixxled  dry, 

Done  in  a  fashionable  mess, 

It ’s  quite  the  thing  —  and  so  am  I !  *’ 

After  this  it  is  only  fair  to  quote  a  sample 
of  the  better  manner  of  our  author,  where 
Rose,  wearied  with  the  coldness  and  mis¬ 
understanding  that  persist  between  herself 
and  John,  half  sadly  and  half  pettishly 
fancies  she  would  like  to  die  :  — 

“  He ’d  say,  ‘  She  was  so  young  and  fair, 

She  was  so  gay  and  fond  of  life  ’ ; 

And  then  he ’d  kiss  the  bit  of  hair 
Cut  from  the  head  of  his  dead  wife. 

“  I  think  it  would  be  sweet  to  die, 

If  held  in  memory  so  fair ; 

I ’d  like  within  my  grave  to  lie, 

’Neath  little  buds  he  planted  there. 

“  I ’d  like  to  live  within  bis  breast. 

And  feel,  as  years  their  softness  shed. 

That  all  his  anger  is  at  rest  — 

I  know  he  ’ll  love  me  when  I ’m  dead. 

“  Ah  '.  shall  I  be  remembered  thus. 

If  death’s  cold  hand  shall  draw  me  hence. 

Or  —  will  he  call  me  ‘  frivolous,’ 

And  wed  a  woman  full  of  sense  ? 

“  I  hate  that  woman  j  well  I  know 

The  sort  of  things  she  ’ll  say  and  do :  I 

I  don’t  believe  he  ’ll  like  her,  though  ; 

Women  like  her  are  liked  by  few, 

“  Ah  !  once  he  loved  me — now  forgot, 

The  passion  that  his  heart  did  move ; 

And  when  he  loved  I  loved  him  not. 

And  now  he  loves  me  not,  I  love  !  ” 

This  is  after  John,  offended  at  his  wife’s 
flirtation  with  Captain  Arthur  Fitzmaurice 
of  the  Guards,  and  believing  that  her  con¬ 
fession  thereof  has  been  only  a  half  con¬ 
fession,  has  been  abroad  for  three  months, 
leaving  her  in  disgrace  and  in  the  custody 
of  family  friends,  has  returned,  and  taken 
her  home  again  without  real  reconciliation. 
Rose  Jerningham  possesses,  with  all  her 
surface,  vanity,  and  levity,  what  a  French 
novelist  has  ascribed  to  one  of  his 
heroines,  “  un  bon  et  cher  petit  coeur  ” ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that,  having  been  mar¬ 
ried  by  her  relations  to  a  man  whom  she 
did  not*  care  for,  and  whom  she  found  stem 
and  priggish,  she  at  last  comes  to  be  sin¬ 
cerely  in  love  with  what  at  bottom  there  is 
of  noble  and  steadfast  in  him.  That  is  an 
excellent  moral  issue,  no  doubt,  and  one 
that  might,  in  truth,  have  happened  under 
the  particular  circumstances  recorded.  But 
a  very  slight  change  in  the  circumstances 
(we  note  this  as  evidence  of  the  author’s 
art)  would  have  made  such  issue  unnatural 
and  impossible. 

If  Rose  Jerningham,  in  addition  to  her 
good  and  dear  little  heart,  had  possessed  a 
head  of  any  capacity,  she  would  scarcely, 
we  think,  have  learnt  to  care  so  much  for 
John  at  last.  For  John,  albeit  noble  and 
steadfast  to  any  e.xtent,  and  quite  capable 
of  risking  his  life  (as  he  docs  in  the  poem) 
to  save  a  child  fix>m  being  run  over,  is  but  a 
dullard  all  the  same.  It  is  not  merely  that 
he  loves  his  wife,  but  wants  the  tact  to  bring 
his  love  into  evidence,  that  he  is  moroselv 
affectionate,  unsympathetically  tender,  rigid, 
and  dismal  in  his  devotion,  —  all  that  might 
be  possible  in  a  man  of  intellectual  endow¬ 
ment,  —  but  that  he  is  a  solemn  and  narrow¬ 
minded  Philistine  beneath  it  all.  John 
plagues  Rosa  to  read  heavy  books;  and 
when,  in  her  desire  to  please  him,  she  gets 


footman,  and  gasp  solemnly,  “  I ’m  glad  the 
poison ’s  gone !  ” 

The  mind  of  the  man  being  thus  stamped, 
we  are  glad,  for  his  sake,  that  Rose  is  rather 
silly  as  well  as  verj-  sweet.  And  we  hold 
it,  we  repeat,  a  delicate  stroke  of  art  in  the 
author  to  have  portrayed  her  thus,  —  for  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  John  is  de¬ 
signed  as  the  best  type  of  man,  or  as  one  to 
win  the  affection  oi  a  woman  more  highly 
endowed.  Being  such  as  she  is,  however, 
readers  will  follow  with  pleasure  the  dainty 
and  tripping  rhymes  (the  real  Rose  Jeming- 
ham  could  surely  never  have  written  such 
good  poetry)  in  which  this  simple  heart  is 
here  made  to  set  down  her  pretty,  trivial 
passions,  her  sighs  for  girlish  liberty,  her 
half^omic,  half-sincere  awe  of  her  husband, 
her  excited  vanity  and  little  sense  of  sin  in 
flirting  with  the  handsome  guardsman,  her 
{X’nitence  and  desolation,  her  estrangement 
from  .John  gradually  and  by  fits  and  starts 
passing  into  affection,  her  goodness  in 
naughtiness  (much  better  to  us  than  John’s 
j  goodness  in  priggishness),  her  blended  sim- 
!  plicity  and  shrewdness  through  it  all,  her 
j  final  expansion  of  joy  and  contentment. 

;  Sensible  readers,  we  say,  will  follow  all  this 
!  not  without  pleasure ;  and  yet  when  they 
I  have  come  to  the  end  will  not  quite  disallow 
I  the  verdict  which  Mr^.  Jerningham  passes 
;  upon  herself  in  the  last  line,  which  we  quote 
i  from  her  journal :  — 

“  I  learned  how  deep  hia  love  had  been ; 

Poor  love,  —  by  folly  kept  at  bay  ; 

And  bow  hia  heart  had  crowned  me  queen : 

Poor  queen,  —  who  flung  her  crown  away. 

“  How  wrath  and  love  may  be  the  tame, 

And  wrath  be  bard  and  love  be  ahy  ; 

And  aa  I  learned  I  blushed  with  shame 
At  such  a  shallow  thing  aa  I.’’ 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Jerningham  that  she 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  shallow.  But  we  do  not 
admit  that  she  has  anything  to  blush  for. 
At  any  rate,  she  need  assuredly  not  blush 
for  the  quality  of  her  verses. 


Figures  of  speech  are  common  in  all 
languages,  but  in  Persian  there  appears 
to  be  a  usage  which-  may  be  more  properly 
called  the  “  speech  of  figures.”  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Philologj',  ^Ir.  E. 
H.  Palmer,  the  well-known  Orientalist  who 
accompanied  the  Sinaitic  expedition,  has 
written  a  short  paper  in  which  ne  has  solved 
a  riddle  which  had  completely  baffled  all 
preceding  scholars.  It  occurs  in  a  satirical 
poem  by  Firdausi,  /ind  is  expressed  in 
the  following  mvsterious  language  :  “  The 
hand  of  Shiih  Mahmud,  of  noble  origin,  is 
nine  times  nine  and  three  times  four.”  Per¬ 
forming  the  arithmetical  operation  indicated 
we  find  that  the  hand  of  Shfih  Mahmud,  of 
noble  origin,  is  ninety-three,  and  are  as  wise 
as  before.  M.  Mohl  conjectured  that  the 
allusion  was  to  some  game,  but  Mr.  Palmer 
conclusively  shows  that  this  is  not  the  ex¬ 
planation.  “The  allusion,”  he  says,  “is 
:  not  to  any  game,  but  to  a  particular  method 

j  of  counting  with  the  fingers . This 

i  notation  is  much  used  in  the  East,  especially 
by  Persian  horse-dealers,  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  business  transaction  privately  be¬ 
tween  two  parties,  the  price  being  named 
and  agreed  upon  while  apparently  merely 
shaking  hands.”  According  to  this  nota¬ 
tion,  which  Mr.  Palmer  fully  explains,  “  to 
express  ninety-three  the  hand  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  closed,  and  a  ‘  close-fist  ’  in  Persian  is 
synonymous  with  nujgardlinesg,  just  as  an 
‘  open  hand  ’  is  the  symbol  of  liberality.  To 
say,  then,  that  Shih  Mahmiid’s  band  is 
ninety-three,  is  merely  equivalent  to  calling 
him  ‘  close-fisted  ’  or  miserly.”  And  a  very 
I  delicate  way  it  is,  we  think,  of  doing  it. 


I  London  thieves  are  proverbially  ingen- 
I  ious.  A  gang  of  burglars  is  now  going 
!  round  the  most  respectable  streets  in  Pim- 
i  lico  trying  a  new  “  dodge.”  They  dress 
!  like  gentlemen  returning  from  evening 
'  parties.  One  of  them  goes  up  to  a  door  at 
■  about  midnight,  and  tries  the  lock  gently 
I  with  a  latch-key.  If  it  fail  to  open,  being 
,  duly  barred,  he  tries  another  door  till  he 
reaches  one  which  has  been  left  on  the  latch 
j  for  some  of  the  inmates.  Then  he  signals 
I  his  confederates,  and  the  house  is  at  their 
i  mercy.  If  met  by  the  police,  the  burglar 
I  appears  to  be  a  gentleman  innocently  walk- 
!  ing  home.  If  caught  actually  trying  a  door, 
i  the  polite  thief  civilly  apologizes  for  having 
:  “  mistaken  the  number  of  his  firiend’s  house,” 
i  and  goes  elsewhere. 
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SNELGROVE’S  MARRIAGE. 

m  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. - CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Snelgrove  stood  alone  a  few  min¬ 
utes  outride  the  prison,  in  doubt  as  to  whither 
he  should  bend  nis  steps.  He  removed  his 
hat,  and  dabbed  his  moist  tbrehead  with  his 
handkerchief.  His  hand  trembled  verj' 
much  as  he  performed  this  simple  operation ; 
indeed,  he  found  his  whole  fi^e  curiously 
agitated.  His  strength  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  deserted  him,  while  he  felt  his  heart 
beating  with  a  painful  turbulence.  He  en¬ 
tered  a  neighboring  tavern,  —  it  was  the 
“  well-conducted  ”  house  his  friend,  the  fore¬ 
man,  had  alluded  to,  —  and  fortified  himself 
with  a  strong  dose  of  brandy  and  water. 
He  tried  to  eat  a  biscuit,  but  he  was  unable 
to  accomplish  that;  his  mouth  was  too 
parched  tor  that  somewhat  arid  article  of 
food ;  and  his  appetite  had  failed  him. 

He  perceived  that  by  the  public-house 
clock  it  was  not  so  late  as  he  had  fancied 
it;  so  he  abruptly  hailed  a  cab,  and  was 
driven  into  the  city.  He  did  not  proceed  to 
his  office,  however,  but  stopped  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Mansion  House,  at  the  door 
of  an  old-fashioned  coffee-house.  It  was  a 
dark,  close,  somewhat  shabby  resort,  yet 
was  deemed  cosey  by  many  who  find  some¬ 
thing  enjoyable  in  want  of  daylight  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  fiesh  air.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  feet  that  it  kept  files  of  several  news¬ 
papers.  Its  customers  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  the  back  numbers  of  the  leading 
metropolitan  and  a  few  provincial  journals. 

Upon  his  request,  Mr.  Snelgrove  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  file  of  the  Times  newspaper. 
He  surveyed  with  some  dismay  the  bulky 
mass  of  printed  matter  that  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  him.  Then  he  steadily  set  to  work  at 
examining  the  copies  of  the  paper  for  some 
months  back.  He  merely  looked  at  the 
Law  Reports,  generally  printed  on  page  9 
of  the  great  journal,  however ;  and  particu¬ 
larly,  it  was  to  be  observed,  he  perused  the 
reports  of  cases  tried  at  the  Clerkenwell 
Sessions  House.  He  had  been  for  some 
little  time  intensely  occupied  thus,  when  a 
sudden  touch  on  the  shoulder  made  him 
start  in  a  curiously  alarmed  way.  It  was 
plain  his  nerves  were  in  a  very  unstrung 
condition.  He  could  with  difficulty  repress 
a  scream. 

“Hollo,  Snelgrove,  who’d  have  thought 
of  seeing  you  here  ?  ” 

The  inquirer  was  a  corpulent,  elderly 
gentleman,  who  had  been  sitting  over  a  not 
“  slowlydying  pint  of  port  ”  in  an  adjoining 
box.  The  room  was  divided  into  separate 
stalls,  each  partition  being  surmounted  with 
green  curtains,  so  that  the  general  effect 
was  as  of  a  city  chancel  crowded  with 
churchwardens’  pews. 

“  Mr.  Goodenough !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Snel¬ 
grove,  in  a  kind  of  gasp. 

“  To  be  sure.  How  are  you  ?  You 
hardly  look  yourself.” 

He  was  very  bright  as  to  color,  was  Mr. 
Goodenough,  —  his  countenance  was  as  a 
bouquet  of  scarlet  and  white  geraniums. 
It  was  either  the  intense  redness  of  his 
cheeks  that  made  his  hair  seem  so  par- 
4iculariy  white,  or  else  it  was  the  whiteness 
of  his  hair  that  heightened  by  contrast  the 
glow  of  his  face.  Then  he  wore  round  his 
neck  a  capacious  very  stiff  white  cravat. 
If  you  object  to  the  floral  comparison,  please 
think  of  a  carbuncle  set  in  a  silver  rim,  and 
you’ll  have  a  notion  of  Mr.  Goodenough’s 
striking  lustre  and  flush  of  aspect.  He  was, 
it  shomd  be  stated,  a  solicitor,  occupying 
remises  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coffee- 
ouse. 

“  I ’m  not  verv  well  —  dead  tired  —  that ’s 
the  fact,”  said  iSi.  Snelgrove ;  and  then,  as 
though  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  re¬ 
lated  to  his  companion  his  adventures  at 
Clerkenwell. 

“  Grand-jury,  eh  V  Great  nuisance,  of 
course,  to  a  man  of  business ;  but  must  be 
done.  We  must  respect  the  law.  It ’s  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  abolishing  the  grand- 
jury  system.  How  could  we  get  on  without 
it  ?  that 's  what  I  want  to  know.  Prisoners 
muit  be  found  guilty,  and  punished,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  I  hate  to  hear  people  talk  in  that 
random  way.  Why,  they  ’ll  be  wanting  to 
abolish  the  Lord  Chancellor  next ;  and  then, 
where  would  be  the  glory  of  Old  England, 
I  should  like  to  know  ? 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Snelgrove  that  some¬ 
how  his  native  country  might  possibly  ex¬ 
ist,  even  if  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
exalted  functionary  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Goodenough.  He  did  not  give  expression 
to  this  notion,  however.  Indeed,  he  was,  as 
it  seemed,  too  much  occupied  with  his  nar¬ 
rative  to  diverge  into  a  discussion  upon 
topics  apart  from  it. 

He  told  of  his  visit  to  the  model  prison, 
and  mentioned,  with  some  minuteness,  the 


captives  he  had  there  inspected.  In  regard 
to  the  pseudo-clergi-man  prisoner,  his  inter¬ 
est  seemed  much  stirred.  Finally,  he  sub¬ 
mitted,  with  a  sort  of  sickly  incmietude  and 
hesitation  to  his  friend,  whether,  as  one 
learned  in  the  law,  he  thought  that  any  mar¬ 
riage  —  say,  to  put  a  case  —  performed  by 
this  man,  supposing,  in  his  assumed  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  minister,  that  he  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  such  a  deed,  —  and  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  he  had  undertaken  the  duties  of 
a  curate  in  mure  than  one  parish,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  case  might  easily  have  occurred,  — 
would,  now,  such  a  marriiigc  hold  good,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  be  binding  upon  the  par¬ 
ties  V 

“  Why  should  it  ?  ”  demanded  Mr.  Good- 
enoi^h.  “  The  scoundrel  was  n’t  ordained.” 

“  But,  you  see,”  said  Mr.  Snelgrove,  tim¬ 
orously,  “  the  ceremony  would  be  performed 
in  a  church.” 

“  What  does  that  matter  ?  It 's  the  par¬ 
son  marries,  not  the  church.  Would  a  mar¬ 
riage  by  a  beadle,  or  a  verger,  or  a  pew- 
opener,  be  any  good,  let  them  read  the 
service  in  what  church  they  pleased  ?  No ; 
not  if  they  read  it  in  St.  Paul’s  or  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  it  would  n’t.  It ’s  monstrous 
to  suppose  it.  And  the  thing’s  been  de¬ 
cided  before  now,  though  I  can’t  give  you, 
off-hand,  the  exact  reference  to  the  case.  I 
could  find  it  with  a  little  trouble,  though,  if 
it  were  worth  while.  Such  a  marriage 
would  be  null  and  void ;  no  question  at  all 
about  it.” 

“And  what  remedies,  now,  would  the 
parties  have  in  such  a  case  ?  You  see  it 
would  come  very  hard  upon  them.  They 
would  be  quite  blameless  in  the  matter.” 

“  Of  course  it  would  be  hard  upon  them. 
It ’s  hard  upon  a  man  when  a  burglar  breaks 
into  his  house,  or  when  his  pocket ’s  picked. 
He ’s  not  to  blame,  yet  he  suffers.  The 
only  thing  the  parties  could  do  would  be  to 
get  married  over  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  take  care  they  made  a  good  job  of  it 
the  second  time ;  but  it  is  n’t  likely  such  a 
thing  would  happen  twice  to  anybody.” 

“  But  one  of  them  —  the  man,  let  us  su|)- 
pose  —  might  cry  off.” 

“  He  might,  if  he  were  villain  enough ; 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  him.” 

“  And  suppose  children  had  been  born  ?  ” 

“  It  would  make  no  difference,  though  it 
would  be  uncommon  hard  upon  the  poor 
things ;  and  no  doubt  an  act  of  parliament 
might  be  obtained  to  set  them  right,  and  le¬ 
gitimize  them.  Parliament,  you  see,  can  do 
any  mortal  thing ;  and  private  acts,  I  know, 
hove  been  obtained  in  such  cases,  though  a 
private  act,  let  me  tell  vou,  is  an  expensive 
afi'air.  Let  us  hope  the  scoundrel  did  n’t 
do  anything  quite  so  bad  as  you  ’re  suppos¬ 
ing.  I  dare  say  he  only  preached  and  read 
prayers,  —  something  of  that  kind ;  and  to 
this  day,  the  congregation  don’t  know  that 
he  had  n’t  got  what  you  may  call  the  ‘  hall¬ 
mark’  upon  him.  ‘  Electro’  is  so  very  like 
the  genuine  metal  nowadays.  Good-night. 
I  must  be  off,  or  I  shall  miss  my  ’bus ; 
there 's  one  starts  from  the  Flower-pot  in 
five  minutes.  You  ’re  never  down  Clapton¬ 
way,  or  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Always  at  home  in  the  evening.  I  did  n’t 
know  you  took  such  an  interest  in  legal 
matters.  Wonderful  thing  law,  is  n’t  it  ? 
You  can’t  dig  for  five  minutes  in  that  field 
without  turning  up  something  valuable,  —  at 
least,  lawyers  can’t,  i'ou ’ve  evidently  a 
taste  for  it.  I  should  n’t  wonder,  now,  but 
they  spoiled  a  very  good  solicitor  when  they 
made  you  a  tearbroker.  Business  pretty 
brisk?  All  well  at  Liverpool?  That’s 
well.  Good-night.” 

And  Mr.  Snelgrove  was  left  alone.  He 
studied  his  back  numbers  of  the  Times  for 
a  little  while  longer ;  found  what  he  was 
searching  for,  apparently;  made  some  en¬ 
tries  in  his  pocket-book,  and  then  he  also 
quitted  the  coffee-house. 

He  proceeded  still  farther  into  the  city,  — 
to  his  office  in  Fenchurch  Street,  indeed. 
It  was  closed  for  the  night.  He  rang  the 
bell,  and  was  of  course  recognized,  and 
forthwith  admitted  by  the  housekeeper. 

He  lighted  the  gas,  and  unlocked  the  iron 
safe.  Within  the  safe  was  a  drawer  which 
he  reserved  for  private  papers  not  connected 
with  his  business  affairs.  He  unlocked  this 
drawer,  and  took  from  it  a  bundle  of  letters, 
written  in  a  sprawling,  ill-formed  hand.  At 
the  top  of  this  packet  was  an  oblong  slip 
of  blue  paper  neatly  folded. 

'This  document  he  carefully  examined.  |It 
was  a  certified  copy  of  the  registry  of  the 
marriage,  at  the  parish  chur^  of  Barbel-Ie- 
Minnows,  of  James  Snelgrove,  bachelor,  and 
Eliza  Hobbs,  spinster,  both  of  full  age: 
George  Snelgrove,  the  father  of  James,  be¬ 
ing  described  as  a  tea-broker,  and  Gideon 
Hobbs,  the  father  of  Elizabeth,  being  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  laborer.  The  names  of  the 


witnesses  were  added,  and  it  was  shown  that 
the  officiating  clergyman  was  one  John 
Grove,  M.  A.,  who  indeed  certified  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  extr.oct  from  the  register. 

“  There  can  be  no  m’istake,”  said  Mr. 
Snelgrove,  as  he  passed  his  hand  aeross  his 
wet  forehead,  his  face  ghastly  white  under 
the  gaslight.  “  I  knew  the  man  at  once ;  I 
was  certain  of  it  directly  I  set  eyes  ujmn 
him.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  man  one 
could  fail  to  identifv.  It ’s  all  quite  clear. 
My  marriage  is  null  and  void.  Eliza  U  not 
my  wife !  ” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  Mr. 
Snelgrove  was,  in  the  first  instance,  simply 
frightened  at  the  discovery  he  had  made. 
While  he  was  serving  upon  the  grand-jury, 
we  took  the  liberty  of  likening  him  to  a 
jKJculiarly  situated  suix^rnumerary  in  a  tl>e- 
atre.  He  now  resembled  such  an  inferior 
member  of  a  dramatic  com])any,  of  whom 
has  been  suddenly  reejuired  the  performance 
of  a  leading  character  in  a  kind  of  domestic 
tragedy.  He  felt  unprepared,  —  “  taken 
aback,”  as  it  is  termed,  —  altogether  une¬ 
qual  and  unsuited  to  the  part  he  was  called 
upon  to  play. 

Yet  with  his  feeling  of  alarm  there  min¬ 
gled  a  curious  sensation  of  pleasure. 

It  was  but  a  few  hours  back  he  had  been 
saying  to  himself  sententiously :  “Marriage 
is  a  mistake.”  For  men  are  prone  to  gen¬ 
eralize  in  this  way  on  the  strength  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  case, — to  judge  the  universe  by  the 
individual.  As  a  tea-broker,  Mr.  Snelgrove 
should  have  remembered  that  the  mass  does 
not  invariably  corn“Sj)ond  with  the  sample. 
True,  it  is  sometimes  worse,  —  but  that 's  in 
trade.  His  own  marriage  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  out  of  business  hours,  —  away  from 
Fenchurch  Street;  it  had  been  prompted 
by  quite  uncommercial  considerations. 

lie  should  have  said  rather  that  his  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  mistake,  —  quite  apart  from  the 
error  in  regard  to  the  officiating  minister. 
Perhaps  it  was.  Still,  it  was  his  own  doing. 
If  the  result  had  been  unfortunate,  —  and  I 
le.ar  it  must  be  conceded  that  such  was 
ind^d  the  case,  —  he  had  only  himself  to 
blame  for  it.  Not  that  a  reflection  to  that 
effect,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  enabled  a 
man  to  bear  his  troubles  with  any  more 
fortitude  and  philosophy.  There  is  little 
comfort  to  be  got  out  of  self-accusation. 
Whereas  it  is  a  sort  of  relief,  no  doubt,  to 
be  able  to  charge  some  one  else  with  being 
tlie  cause  and  origin  of  one’s  sufferings. 

But  now  escape  was  open  to  him.  He 
could  snap  the  link  that  bound  him  to  Eliza 
Hobbs.  He  need  fear  no  longer  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  his  family  at  his  having  married 
beneath  him.  He  had  only  to  speak,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  his  marriage,  —  his 
wife  was  no  more  his  wife.  Should  he 
speak,  or  should  he  hold  his  tongue  ?  What 
should  he  do  ? 

MTiat  he  ought  to  do,  he  could  not,  did 
not  doubt.  As  men  go,  —  and  city  men 
especially,  —  James  Snelgrove  was  an  hon¬ 
est  man.  He  knew  what  duty  prescribed ; 
in  that  regard  he  had  no  kind  of  hesitation. 
It  was  plainly  his  duty  to  take  Eliza  Hobbs 
straightway,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
to  the  nearest  church,  and  before  a  properly 
ordained  clergyman,  renew  their  marriage 
vows.  It  was  the  fault  of  neither  that  there 
had  existed  a  li^al  flaw  in  the  ceremony 
solemnized  at  Barbel-le-Minnows,  which 
had  made  void  their  union.  For  either  to 
take  advantage  of  this  flaw  would  be  simply 
infamous,  —  would  be  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  the  husband.  How  could  he  justify 
the  infliction  of  so  irreparable  a  wrong 
upon  Eliza  Hobbs  as  his  abandonment  of 
her,  —  in  the  proclamation  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  not  in  truth  his  wile,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  no  kind  of  legal  claim  upon  him  ? 

He  could  justify  it  in  no  way.  Still  he 
hesitated.  lie  enjoyed,  with  some  trepida¬ 
tion  and  a  beating  heart,  the  sense  of  the 
power  he  was  possessed  of ;  he  even  said  to 
himself,  with  a  kind  of  iniquitous  chuckle : 
“  At  any  rate,  I  have  the  whij>hand  of  her 
now  I  ”  ' 

Should  he  ply  his  whip-hand?  and  was 
poor  Eliza  to  be  made  to  writhe  beneath  his 
lash? 

Well,  at  present,  he  could  not  decide.  In 
his  worst  disposed  moments,  he  said  it  would 
all  depend  upon  the  nature  of  her  behavior 
towards  him  in  the  future.  Her  position 
was  mined,  and  he  could  fire  the  train  at 
any  moment,  and  overwhelm  her ;  but  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances,  he  felt  that  he 
would  not  stoop  to  this  cruel  proceeding. 

He  paltered  with  his  sense  of  what  was 
right,  —  and  so,  of  course,  did  wrong.  He 
determined  to  do  nothing  for  a  while.  But 
action  was  required  of  mm  if  he  would  still 
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be  regarded  as  an  honest  man,  —  action  in 
the  wav  of  remedying  an  accidental  injus¬ 
tice.  'Passivity  was  acquiescing  in  it _ _ 

endurance  of  it  witli  a  shameful  motive, 
almost  as  bad  as  taking  active  and  imme¬ 
diate  advantage  of  it. 

He  argued  that  he  must,  at  any  rate, 
have  time  to  determine  the  course  he  would 
ursue.  Was  that  so  very  reprehensible? 
e  asked  himself.  His  situation  was  one  of 
extreme  embarrassment.  The  thing  had 
come  upon  him  so  suddenly,  he  hardly  yet 
understood  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Surely,  a 
little  delay  was  not  so  very  unreasonable  ? 
For  what  harm  could  delay  do?  As  yet, 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  it  was  most 
unlikely  that  she  would  ever  know  it  except 
from  him.  She  was  quite  convinced  of  her 
security;  she  could  not  even  dream  that 
her  character  as  a  married  woman  was  in 
grave  i)eril ;  nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  was 
in  truth  gone  from  her.  She  could  have  said 
with  Othello :  “  He  tliat  is  robbed,  not 
wanting  what  is  stolen,  let  him  not  know ’t, 
and  he 's  not  robbed  at  all.”  She  knew 
nothing  of  her  loss,  and  therefore,  practi¬ 
cally,  was  not  to  be  accounted  a  loser. 

Tlie  mischief  was  done  ;  still,  it  could  be 
repaired  to-morrow,  the  day  after,  any  day. 
Time  was  of  little  consideration  in  the  mat¬ 
ter, —  any  morning  he  could  obtain  a  li¬ 
cense,  and  take  her  again  to  church.  In 
half  an  hour,  the  misdeeds  of  John  Grove, 
M.  A.,  —  the  model  prison  convict,  —  could 
be  remedied ;  and  her  status  would  be  as 
unassailable  in  fact  as  it  now  was  in  seem¬ 
ing,  —  so  far  as  the  outside  world  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  there  was  really  nothing  she 
could  reproach  herself  with  or  him  either. 
Cognizance  of  John  Grove’s  frauds  could 
not,  by  any  chance,  be  imputed  to  his  vic¬ 
tims,  —  that  was  quite  beyond  question. 

But  suppose  an  excess  of  delay,  and  the 
birth  of  a  child ;  and  expectations  of  this 
nature  were  already  in  course  of  entertain¬ 
ment  at  tlie  Regent’s  Park  villa.  Would 
not  that  child  be  damnified,  —  be  liable  to 
be  called  an  ugly  name,  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  of  his  native  land  ? 

No  doubt  that  would  be  so,  Mr.  Snel¬ 
grove  admitted  with  some  reluctance ;  but 
still  he  did  not  contemplate,  at  present  at 
all  events,  any  long  period  of  inactivity. 
He  was  merely,  just  now,  asking  tor  time 
for  deliberation.  Besides,  he  added,  even 
if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  and 
a  child  enter  the  world  before  its  parents’ 
union  had  been  legalized,  Mr.  Goodenough, 
the  solicitor,  had  pointed  out  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued.  A  private  act  was 
obtainable  at  any  time.  Mr.  Snelgrove 
assured  himself  that  he  could  afford  the 
exj^ense  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  But 
—  a  thousand  things  might  happen ;  the 
child  might  not  be  born  mive,  or  might  not 
live,  etc.  Moreover,  he  repeated,  no  excess 
of  dehay  was  contemplated  in  the  matter. 

So  the  tea-broker  yielded  so  far  to  the 
temptation  that  was  proftered  him.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  do  nothing,  to  await  the  issue  of 
events,  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
comforting  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
this  was  only  what  lawyers  call  an  interlo¬ 
cutory  judgment. 

And  it  must  be  said  for  him  that  he  felt  a 
little  ashamed  of  himself,  —  was  conscious 
of  the  deviation  from  rectitude  comprised  in 
this  decision.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  rea¬ 
son  he  hurried  from  the  city,  and  ordered  a 
somewhat  sumptuous  repast  at  a  West  End 
restaurant.  lie  dined  well,  even  too  well. 
There  was  a  flush  of  repletion  .and  cham¬ 
pagne  uj)on  his  face  when,  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  admitted  himself,  by  means  of  his 
latch-key,  into  his  house  near  the  Regent’s 
Park.  He  had  floated  himself  on  wine  far 
from  the  sand-banks  of  thought.  For  men¬ 
tal  cares  he  had  substituted  bodily  suffering, 
such  as  a  heated  circulation,  and  a  thfobbing 
brow,  and  other  incidents  of  inebriety. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  lights 
in  the  windows,  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
laughter  and  conversation,  to  smell  very 
strongly  flavored  tobacco  smoke.  He  paused 
a  moment  in  the  hall  to  consider  what 
could  have  happened. 

“  Is  that  you,  James  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Snel¬ 
grove,  —  it  is  convenient  still  to  permit  her 
that  name,  notwithstanding  her  defective 
title  to  it,  —  appearing  at  the  dining-room 
door. 

“Yes;  it’s  me,”  he  answered,  harshly 
and  ungrammatically.  She  did  not  care 
about  the.  bad  grammar,  but  she  seemed 
struck  bjr  his  tone  of  voice.  Her  look  had 
been  smiling  and  good-natured,  with  yet  an 
air  of  triumph  and  defiance  about  it.  Still, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  not  unconciliator^. 

“  Who ’s  in  there  ?  ”  he  demanded,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  parlor. 

She  hesitated,  then  blurted  out  boldly, 
“  Tom  Blacklock  and  his  sister.” 
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“  IKAo.*”  shouted  Mr.  Snelgrove,  angrily.  1 
“  Tom  Blacklock  and  his  sister,”  she  re¬ 
peated.  Then  went  on  hurriedly,  and  with  j 
the  slightest  hint  of  apprehension  in  her  ! 
voice,  “  1  did  go  to  the  Palace,  although 
you  would  not  take  me.  I  was  determined 
the  tickets  should  not  be  lost.  At  the  sta-  i 
tion  I  met  Tom  and  Mary,  quite  by  chance :  | 
the  poor  things  had  come  up  for  a  day’s  ! 
pleasurt*.  They  did  n’t  know  it  was  a  les-  | 
tival,  and  that  the  prices  were  raised.  I  j 
thought  it  such  a  pity  they  should  be  disa|)-  ] 
pointed  ;•  so  I  gave  'Pom  your  ticket,  and  I  | 
treated  Mary.  They  enjoyed  themselves  I 
immensely.  I ’ve  been  with  them  all  day  ;  j 
and  they  came  back  with  me  for  a  bit  of  | 
supper.  Unfortunately,  they ’ve  missed  i 
their  train,  and  so  I  was  going  to  make  ' 
sliift  and  give  them  house-room  somewhere 
for  a  few  hours.” 

“Bring  a  light,”  he  said.  He  pushed 
past  her,  and  entered  the  drawing-room. 

“  Won’t  you  come  in  and  see  them  ? 
They  ’re  old  friends,  you  know,  'lliey ’ve  | 
been  quite  looking  forward  to  meeting  you  i 
again.”  She  followed  liim  with  a  candle.  ! 

He  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair,  and  began  ■ 
to  take  off  his  boots.  He  accomplished  this  i 
operation  clumsily,  and  seemeil  to  grow  ■ 
more  irritated.  | 

“  How  dare  you  bring  these  people  to  my 
house  ?  ”  he  cried  out  presently,  his  face  j 
additionally  flushed  from  his  stooping  jwsi-  i 
tion. 

Mrs.  Snelgrove  looked  a  little  frightened. 

“  Do  you  think  I ’m  going  to  allow  that 
infernal  blacksmith  to  smoke  his  filthy  pijje 
in  my  dining-room  ?  If  he ’s  not  gone  in  five  : 
minutes  I  ’ll  kick  him  out  of  the  house.” 

Practically  considered,  this  was  rather  a  ' 
vain  threat.  Mr.  Snelgrove  was  tolerably 
robust ;  but  Tom  Blacklock  was  a  man  of 
colossal  stature  and  Herculean  strength. 
To  have  moved  him  an  inch  in  a  direction 
he  had  not  listed  to  move  would  have  been 
no  light  task.  As  to  one  unassisted  man’s  | 
kicking  him  out  of  a  house,  —  well,  a  reg-  j 
iment  of  life-guards  might  possibly  have  ; 
achieved  such  g  feat.  i 

Upon  reflection,  this  view  of  the  situation, 
perhaps,  occurred  to  Mr.  Snelgrove  :  “  I  ’ll 
send  for  a  policeman ;  I  ’ll  give  him  in 
charge,”  he  observed.  “  1  won’t  be  intrud¬ 
ed  upon  in  this  way,”  and  he  added  an 
oath  to  his  declaration,  to  give  it  greater 
force. 

Mrs.  Snelgrove  ventured  to  urge  some¬ 
thing  in  defence  of  her  visitors  ;  they  were 
old  friends ;  she  had  known  them  ever  since 
her  childhood;  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that 
they  had  missed  their  train ;  they  were  ; 
most  worthy  and  respectable  people ;  there  I 
was  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  Tom 
Blacklock  and  his  sister :  they  had  always  i 
shown  her  the  greatest  kindness. 

“  What ’s  come  to  you,  James  ?  ”  she 
asked  finally.  “  What  makes  you  so  cross  V 
Why  should  n’t  my  friends  be  made  wel¬ 
come  ?  It  will  be  no  trouble ;  you  need  n’t 
be  disturbed ;  they  can  be  made  comfort-  ! 
able  until  the  early  train  starts,  without  in-  ^ 
terfering  with  you  in  any  way.”  | 

Mr.  Snelgrove  answered  simply,  that  if  j 
they  were  to  stay  in  the  house,  he  would  n’t ; 
that  was  all ;  and  that  she ’d  better  take 
care.  His  manner  was  morose  and  men¬ 
acing  in  the  extreme  as  he  said  this. 

Mrs.  Snelgrove  averred  that  he  was  a 
cold,  heartless  man,  and  that  she  was  quite 
ashamed  of  him,  that  she  was.  She  added 
a  wish  that  she  had  known  earlier  in  life 
his  real  nature, —  that  she  did.  | 

Presently,  as  though  with  a  spasm  of 

Eenitence,  she  said  that  she  was  sorry  if  she 
ad  ofiended  him.  Next,  with  a  return  of 
obduracy,  she  inquired  how  she  was  to 
know  that  he  objected  to  her  receiving  her 
old  associates. 

He  only  answered  with  gloomy  mutter- 
ings,  and  with  indistinctly  expressed  desires 
in  regard  to  the  punching  of  some  one’s 
head. 

This  exceedingly  disagreeable  debate  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  grutT  voice  of 
Tom  Blacklock  heard  without.  “  Look 
here,  Liz,”  he  said,  —  he  addressed  himself, 
as  it  were,  to  an  imaginaiy'  Mrs.  Snelgrove, 
though  he  could  n’t  really  see  her  where  he 
was  standing  in  the  passage,  —  “  we  dont’ 
want  to  give  no  trouble ;  so  we  ’ll  clear  out, 
please.  It  don’t  matter  to  us  much ;  we  can 
put  up  anywhere  until  the  train  starts.  I 
feared  we  should  be  in  the  wav ;  I  said  so  all 
along.  It  is  n’t  your  fault,  I  know ;  but  the 
gentleman  ”  (he  always  alluded  to  Mr.  Snel¬ 
grove  vaguely  as  “  the  gentleman  ”)  “  don’t 
like  it;  1  thought  he  wouldn’t.  You  see 
you  ’re  a  fine  lady  now,  and  different  to  us 
rough  folk.  So  Mary  and  me  will  hook  it, 
please.  We  don’t  want  to  give  no  offence 
to  the  gentleman,  wc  don’t;  and  we  have 
n’t  a  word  of  fault  to  find  with  you,  we 


have  n’t :  quite  t’  other.  I  thank  you  for  I 
all  your  kindness;  and  (Jod  bless  you, 
Liz,  though  I  ought  n’t  to  say  ‘  Liz,’  I 
know ;  but  old  habits  get  the  better  of  me. 
And  we  ’re  much  obliged  to  you,  —  and 
thanks  to  you.  We ’ve  enjoyed  ourselves 
rarely,  and  had  a  regular  right-down  jolly 
day,  I  call  it.  And  tell  the  gentleman  we 
won’t  call  again,  or  be  any  kind  of  ill-con¬ 
venience  to  him.  It  is  n’t  likely,  you  know, 
it’s  seldom  as  we  gets  to  Loudon;  and  it 
is  n’t  our  way  at  all.  And  many  thanks  to 
him,  and  God  bless  him  too  ”  (but  this  was 
less  fervently  ejaculated)  ;  “  and  good  night 
to  you.” 

And  so  saying,  Tom  Blacklock  and  his 
sister  departed.  For  all  his  formidable  as¬ 
pect,  he  was  a  well-spoken  and  agreeably 
dispositioned  young  giant,  was  the  black¬ 
smith  from  Barbel-Ie-Minnows. 

“  So  this  is  how  my  friends  are  to  be 
treated,  is  it  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Snelgrove, 
as  the  door  closed  upon  her  old  associates, 
Tom  Blacklock  and  his  sister. 

“  And  you  call  yourself  a  wife,”  said  Mr. 
Snelgrove,  with  exceeding  bitterness. 

They  glared  at  each  other.  It  was  a 
painiiil  scene. 


CHAPTKR  VII. 

“  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one 
letteth  out  water,”  wrote  King  Solomon. 

Strife  of  a  grave  nature  had  begun  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snelgrove.  Tlie  water 
was  let  out,  and  was  coming  upon  them  with 
a  fierce  rush,  that  threatened  to  swamp  and 
sweep  away  altogether  such  happiness  as 
had  ever  jiertained  to  their  union.  They 
were  divided,  —  in  part  by  the  flaw  in  their 
marriage,  known  to  one  of  them,  and  by  his 
knowledge  of  that  flaw,  —  and  also,  gener¬ 
ally,  by  what  the  lawyers  have  agreed  to 
call  “  incompatibility  of  temper.”  And  this 
incompatibility  seemed  to  grow  and  strength¬ 
en  day  by  day ;  while,  like  jealousy,  it 
mocked  the  meat  it  fed  on. 

Still,  James  Snelgrove  kept  his  secret, 
held  his  peace,  made  no  movement  towards 
abandoning  his  wite,  or  apprising  her  of  the 
falseness  of  the  position  she  occupied.  But 
liis  sense  of  holding  what  he  had  termed 
“  the  whip-hand  of  her  ”  no  longer  afforded 
him  satisfaction.  The  responsibility  of  pow¬ 
er  began  to  outweigh  its  pleasure.  He  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  wish  that  he  had 
never  made  that  discovery  at  the  model 
prison,  which  assured  him  of  the  nullity  of 
his  marriage.  Admitting  that  his  home  was 
to  be  an  unhapjiy  one,  that  day  by  day  he 
was  to  be  more  and  more  convinced  that  his 
choice  of  a  wife  was  a  fatuous  error,  still, 
would  not  the  fact  of  the  insolubility  of  the 
tie  which  bound  him  to  her  have  afforded 
him  philosophy  to  bear  his  fate  and  to  make 
the  best  of  it?  Would  not  time  and  use 
have  gradually  reconciled  him  to  what  was 
irremediable,  and  given  him  fortitude  to 
endure  it  ? 

But  now  it  had  been  shown  to  him  that 
he  might  eseape  if  he  would,  —  that  his 
bondage,  as  he  had  come  to  consider  it,  was 
illegal  and  illusory,  —  if  he  could  but  mus¬ 
ter  courage  and  cruelty  enough  to  take  ac¬ 
tive  steps  in  the  matter.  At  present,  he 
could  not.  He  was'  ashamed  of  his  secret, 
ashamed  of  his  cowardice  in  doing  nothing, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  with  regard  to  it. 
He  chafed  under  the  burden  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  own  weakness  and  indecision. 
Now.  he  was  tempted  to  reveal  everything 
honestly,  and  remarry  his  wife.  Certainly 
such  a  course  would  be  in  some  sort  a  relief 
to  his  mind.  But  then  came  the  thought  of 
the  folly,  —  the  monstrous  folly,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  —  comprised  in  such  a  step.  He 
was  miserable  with  his  wife ;  he  had  begun 
almost  to  hate  her;  why  should  he  rivet 
round  his  neck  a  yoke  that  was  unbearable, 
when  he  could  at  once,  by  a  word,  loose  and 
rend  it  forever  ?  The  opportunity  of  free¬ 
ing  himself  was  open  to  him  in  a  way  that 
seemed  almost  providential.  It  would  be 
idiotic  not  to  take  advantage  of  it,  he  ar¬ 
gued.  Still  he  hesitated. 

He  grew  querulous,  morose ;  he  looked 
pale  and  worn ;  he  lost  his  old  genial  elas¬ 
ticity  of  manner ;  he  cared  no  more  for  the 
comic  journals,  and  abandoned  his  regard 
for  conundrums;  he  kept  late  hours,  and 
became  somewhat  reckless  in  his  method  of 
life,  smoking  and  drinking  far  more  than 
was  good  for  him.  “  Poor  old  Jemmy !  ” 
whispered  Perkins,  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
to  Plumpton,  the  sugar-broker.  “I  knew 
how  it  would  be.  'That  woman,  you  know  I 
He ’s  quite  a  changed  man ;  she ’s  made 
his  life  a  burden  to  him.”  And  the  twain 
indulged  in  much  unfavorable  comment  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
“  Mrs.  S.,”  as  they  described  her.  Certainly 
at  this  time  the  Regent’s  Park  establish¬ 


ment  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  exceeding 
discomfort. 

Mrs.  Snelgrove  was  conscious  that  her 
conduct  had  been  blamable,  —  that  in  the 
matter  of  her  following  her  husband  to  the 
Sessions  House,  visiting  the  Crystal  Palace 
alone  in  his  absence,  and  ri-galing  'fom 
Blacklock  and  his  sister,  she  had  acted  in¬ 
considerately,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  She 
would  have  confessed  as  much  fully,  and 
even  besought  pardon  for  her  errors,  if  she 
could  have  believed  that  her  approaches 
would  have  been  favorably  received.  But 
she  could  read  no  sign  of  relenting  towards 
her  in  Mr.  Snelgrove’s  aspect.  Ilis  man¬ 
ner  was  severe  to  a  degree.  Tlien  in  her 
turn  she  became  irritated  and  angrv ;  she 
stood  on  the  defensive.  After  all,  she 
asked  herself,  what  had  she  done  ?  Nothing 
that  was  really  wrong.  She  was  sorrj-  if  he 
was  offended  with  her,  and  she  was  willing 
to  avow  as  much,  what  more  could  she  do  ? 
She  put  the  matter  very  simply,  when  she 
said,  “  If  he  will  make  a  fool  of  himself, 
how  can  I  help  it  ?  ” 

She  was  naturally  obstinate,  and  she  held 
a  high  opinion  of  herself,  and  the  potency 
of  her  influence  over  him.  “  He  ’ll  come 
round,”  she  said.  “  He ’s  in  a  tantrum,  but 
he  ’ll  get  the  better  of  it,  and  things  will  go 
on  as  usual.  Better  do  nothing  until  his 
hasty  temper ’s  over.”  She  had  found  him 
]>lacable  on  former  occasions,  when  little 
differences  of  opinion  had  arisen  between 
them,  and  she  had  not  then  been  retjuired 
to  stoop  very  low,  or  to  humble  herself  very 
much,  to  re-establish  a  good  understanding. 
It  was  true,  however,  that  no  former  difler- 
ence  had  been  so  grave  as  this.  Their  old 
disagreements  had  been  in  the  nature  of 
those  lovers’  (juarrels  which,  as  we  know,  are 
are  the  renewal  of  love ;  whereas  the  present 
was  a  giave  rupture  between  man  and  wife, 
and  hardly  likelv,  therefore,  to  be  attended 
by  such  agreeable  results. 

To  do  her  justice,  in  her  own  self-satisfied 
way,  Mrs.  Snelgrove  struggled  to  mollify 
the  anger  of  her  sjiouse ;  she  looked,  and 
smiled,  and  dressed  her  best.  She  was 
more  intent  than  ever  on  household  cares, 

—  an  error  in  judgment,  as  it  happened, 
but  she  did  n’t  know  that.  She  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  efface  all  painful  recollection  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  past,  by  means  of  her  anxious 
consideration  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
With  laborious  blandishments,  she  sought 
to  charm  back  the  errant  love  of  her  lord. 
But  Mr.  Snelgrove  was  not  to  be  charmed 
back.  He  might  have  been,  perhaps,  but 
for  that  dreadful  secret,  which  was  embit¬ 
tering  and  sapping  all  the  springs  of  kind¬ 
ness  in  his  bosom.  He  could  not  yield  him¬ 
self  a  captive  while  he  knew  that  absolute 
freedom  was  within  his  power. 

Tlien  Mrs.  Snelgrove  lost  patience,  and 
gave  the  reins  to  her  temper.  She  became 
that  furious  creature  “  a  woman  scorned,” 

—  “  put  upon,”  she  preferred  to  express  it. 
There  came  to  be  open  and  protracted  war 
between  husband  and  wife. 

She  abandoned  pacific  and  concilia¬ 
tory  measures.  She  was  now  bent,  as  it 
were,  upon  crushing  mutiny  with  an  iron 
•hand.  She  stood  upon  her  strict  rights,  and 
sued  for  justice  and  her  bond.  She  would 
compel  her  husband,  bv  main  force  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  return  to  his  allegiance,  and  recog¬ 
nize  his  duty  and  subjection  to  his  home. 

She  was  jealous,  too,  —  wildly  jealous. 
If  she  had  lost  influence  over  him,  it  must 
clearly  be  because  some  other  had  inter¬ 
vened,  and  lured  away  his  affections.  She 
said,  with  a  terribly  inflamed  face^  that  she 
should  much  like  to  set  eyes  upon  that  wo¬ 
man  !  “  Minx !  ”  I  believe,  was  the  precise 
term  she  applied  to  her. 

The  condition  of  things  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  villa  became,  in  fine,  simply  desperate, 

—  quite  a  scandal  to  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood.  No  one  interfered,  of  course.  The 
quarrels  of  the  married  have  somehow  come 
to  be  regarded  in  England  as  fairly  matched 
fights,  with  regard  to  which  a  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention  should  prevail ;  they  must  be 
fought  out  and  conclude  of  themselves.  Of 
the  combatants,  it  seemed  to  be  agreed 
that  there  was,  as  people  said,  “  Six  of  one 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.”  Such  sym¬ 
pathy  as  the  warfare  excited  took  its  char¬ 
acter  from  the  sex  of  the  sympathizers,  — 
male  neighbors  denounced  Mrs.  Snelgrove 
as  a  scold;  female  neighbors  proclaimed 
Mr.  Snelgrove  to  be  a  brute.  All  agreed 
that  the  man  and  his  wife  constituted  a 
wretched  couple.  And  yet  how  fond  and 
happy  and  united  they  had  seemed  when 
first  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  villa  I 

That  Mr.  Snelgrove  neglected  and  avoid¬ 
ed  his  wife  in  every  possible  way  was  cer¬ 
tain;  for  days  together  he  would  absent 
himself  from  hiahome,  taking  up  his  abode 
at  an  hotel  in  Covent  Garden.  ’Then  Mrs. 


Snelgrove  declared  that,  at  any  rate,  that 
should  not  continue.  Her  place  was  at 
his  side.  However  wretched  they  might  be 
together,  still  together  th^  should  he,  she 
was  very  determined.  'To  treatment  of 
that  sort  she  most  certainly  would  not  sub¬ 
mit.  She  vowed,  therefore,  that  she  would 
not  lose  sight  of  him;  that  whithersoever 
he  went,  she  would  follow  him.  Her  eye 
should  be  upon  him  and  his  doings  inces¬ 
santly.  She  dogged  his  footsteps  like  a 
shadow ;  she  pursued  him  hither  and  thith¬ 
er.  She  invaded  his  oflBce,  and  afforded 
curious  diversion  to  his  clerks ;  she  was  to 
be  seen  waiting  and  watching  at  those  sa¬ 
cred  City  places  where  tea-brokers  and 
merchants  most  do  congregate ;  she  made 
him  the  laughing-stock  of  Fenchurch  Street. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  rage  and  shame ; 
he  was  nearly  driven  mad;  he  knew  not 
what  to  do. 

There  were  lulls  in  the  storm  occasional¬ 
ly, —  checks,  so  to  speak,  in  the  chase. 
Anger  could  not  invariably  be  sustained  at 
this  white  heat.  Now  and  then,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  each  of  the  contending  parties 
lapsed,  as  it  were,  almost  from  exhaustion, 
into  a  condition  more  nearly  resembling  de¬ 
corum  ;  a  sort  of  tacit  truce  seemed  to  pre¬ 
vail  for  a  brief  period.  Then  the  fire 
would  break  out  again  as  with  new  force,  — 
for,  indeed,  it  never  had  ceased  to  bum,  — 
although  its  inflammation  underwent  some 
variety  of  aspect. 

“  I  muKt  put  an  end  to  this  at  any  cost  1  ” 
Mr.  Snelgrove  cried  one  day,  impetuously, 
after  some  especial  act  of  persecution  and 
wildness  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  Indeed, 
it  was  very  clear  that  things  could  no  long¬ 
er  be  permitted  to  go  on  as  they  had  been 
and  were  then  going  on,  for  his  business  as 
a  tea-broker  was  suffering,  and  his  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  City  was  at  stake. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

One  morning  Mr.  Snelgrove  found  at  his 
office  awaiting  him  a  letter,  urgently  en¬ 
treating  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Liver¬ 
pool.  It  appeared  that  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Joshua  Snelgrove,  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Snelgrove,  and  the  leading  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  family’s  business  in  varioiu  parts 
of  the  globe,  had  been  seized  with  paralysis, 
and  was  in  a  precarious  state. 

Such  a  summons  it  was  of  course  very 
necessary  to  obey  forthwith.  Mr.  Snel¬ 
grove  determined  that  he  would  at  once 
pack  his  portmanteau,  and  journey  to  Liver¬ 
pool  by  the  mid-day  train.  If  possible,  he 
would  have  avoided  first  calling  at  his  house 
in  the  Regent’s  Park ;  but  he  felt  he  could 
hanlly  present  himself  at  his  uncle’s  resi¬ 
dence  —  for  the  Snelgroves  lived  after  a 
stately  fashion  in  the  north,  as  became  the 
dignity  of  their  position  in  the  mercantile 
world  —  without  his  dress  clothes  ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  those  garments  of  his  had 
been  left  at  bis  villa  residence.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate,  because  he  foresaw  the  proba¬ 
bility,  almost  the  certainty,  of  a  “  scene  ” 
occurring  with  his  wife  on  the  subject  of  his 
departure,  —  or  generally  in  reference  to  the 
verj-  bad  terms  now  subsisting  between 
them.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
He  hurried  from  the  City  in  a  cab.  Enter¬ 
ing  his  house,  he  saw  nothing  of  his  wife. 
He  concluded,  with  some  glee,  that  she  was 
from  home ;  he  made  no  inquiry  of  the 
servant.  He  was  bent  upmn  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  pack  up  his 
clothes  and  the  few  things  necessary  for  his 
journey,  and  to  retreat  quietly.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  dressing-room,  and  was  busy 
with  the  straps  of  his  portmanteau  when 
she  entered. 

She  wore  a  shawl  huddled  round  her; 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  in  a  feeble  state  of 
health.  She  had  been  strangely  pale  until 
she  perceived  her  husband ;  ^en  an  angry, 
feverish  flush  burned  in  her  cheeks;  Rer 
hands  moved  tremulously,  and  there  was  a 
quavering  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke. 
“  You  here  1  ”  She  spoke  angrily,  yet  with 
hardly  her  wonted  vehemence. 

“  I ’m  going  away  directly.” 

“  I  thought  I  should  have  died  in  the 
night,”  she  said.  “  I  was  obliged  to  send 
for  Dr.  Joyce,  I ’ve  been  so  bad.  Much 
you ’d  have  cared,  though,  if  I  had  died.” 

He  might  have  seen  that  she  looked 
wretchedly  ill,  but  he  hardly  glanced  at  her. 
Indeed,  it  had  come  to  this  with  him  now, 
that  he  was  quite  heedless  how  she  looked. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  she  demanded. 

“  Out  of  town.” 

“  Where  to  ?  ” 

“  'That ’s  my  business.” 

“You  mean  to  say  you  won’t  tell  me?" 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm ;  he  thodc 
himself  free,  not  violently,  however. 
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“  I  mean  to  sav  it  does  n’t  conoorn  you. 

I  would  n’t  go  if  I  could  avoid  it ;  but  I 
can ’t.  It ’s  a  matter  of  importance  —  but 
—  it  'a  nothing  to  you.” 

“  James  !”  There  was  something  pitiful 
in  her  tone ;  it  was  subdued,  plaintive,  and 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  for  a  moment. 

If  he  had  but  seen  ^em,  —  if  he  had 
but  looked  towards  her,  —  listened  to  her  ! 
Surely,  he  might  have  softened  ;  some  rem¬ 
nant  of  tenderness  latent  in  his  breast 
would  have  been  quickened,  and  he  might 
have  thought  of  her  again  as  he  once  had 
thought  of  her.  But,  no  doubt,  the  gulf 
between  them  was  now  very  wide,  —  needed 
a  very  liberal  measure  of  forgiveness  to 
bridge  over  or  close  it.  And  his  own  mis¬ 
deeds  sundered  them  as  well  as  hers.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  was  much  occupied  with  his  pack¬ 
ing. 

“  You  won’t  tell  me  where  you  ’re  go- 
ing?” 

“  Why  should  I  ?  What  is  it  to  you  ?  I 
sha’  n’t  be  absent  more  than  a  day  or  two, 

I  dare  sav.” 

“  Am  I  not  you  wife,  James  ?  ” 

He  was  tempted  at  once  to  say  “  No,” 
and  apprise  her  of  her  real  position ;  but  it 
was  manifest  the  time  was  ill  suited  for 
an  explanation,  or  the  discussion  —  the 
“scene”  —  which  would  inevitably  follow 
it.  To  escape  as  quickly  as  possible  was 
then  his  prime  object ;  so  he  did  not  answer 
her  question. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  silent, 
irresolute ;  twisting  her  hands  together  as 
though  she  were  in  some  sort  wrestling 
with  herself.  She  looked  more  pained 
than  angry ;  yet  there  was  an  air  of  etlbrt 
about  her.  “  And  I  may  not  go  with  you '!  ” 
She  said  this  rather  pleadingly  than  re¬ 
proachfully. 

“  You  f  No,  certainly  not,”  he  answered 
bluntly.  He  met  her  look  just  then,  and 
started  a  little.  He  was  surprised,  j>cr- 
haps  at  the  expression  of  her  face,  —  sorry, 
it  might  be,  that  he  had  replied  to  her  with 
so  little  consideration  for  her  feelinijs.  Still, 
consideration  as  to  each  other’s  feelings  had 
been  at  an  end  between  them  for  some  time 
now. 

Again  she  seemed  to  be  struggling  with 
herself,  to  subdue  the  promptings  of  her 
temper,  to  repress  words  and  acts  that 
she  knew  it  would  be  better  not  to  utter  or 
do.  Again  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“  Pray,  be  quiet,”  he  said,  petulantly. 
“  I ’m  in  a  hurry.  I ’m  going  to  Liverpool, 
if  you  must  know,  on  business ;  but  it ’s 
noting  to  you.  I ’ve  really  no  time  to 
discuss  the  thing  with  you.  I  shall  have 
finished  in  a  minute,  if  you  ’ll  only  leave 
me  in  peace.  What  is  the  use  of  going  on 
like  this,  Eliza  ?  No  use  at  all ;  you  know 
it  isn’t.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  be  quiet,  and 
let  me  alone.” 

If  he  thought,  by  naming  Liverjxjol  as 
his  place  of  destination,  to  pacify  her,  he 
was  mistaken.  She  did  n’t  believe  him,  for 
one  thing ;  for  another,  the  concession  was 
made  too  angrily  and  insultiagly.  His 
wrath,  as  it  were,  set  hers  aflame.  She  lost 
command  of  herself ;  her  passion  mastered 
her.  She  poured  forth  one  of  her  old 
tirades :  she  denounced  anew  his  crueltv, 
his  treacherj-,  his  baseness.  She  forbade 
him  to  quit  the  house ;  declared  that  whither 
he  went  she  would  follow,  though  it  was  to 
the  end  of  the  world ;  and  defied  him  to  do 
his  worst.  She  snatched  from  his  hands 
the  clothes  he  was  packing,  flung  some  of 
them  about  the  room,  and  rent  others  in 
pieces  before  his  eyes.  She  would  te.ach 
nim,  she  said,  to  ill-treat  his  wife.  Finally, 
she  sat  down  on  the  portmanteau,  and  dared 
him  at  his  peril  to  lav  bands  upon  her,  and 
thrust  her  from  it  and  displace  her. 

His  face  was  white  with  rage  and  shame. 
Time  pressed ;  it  was  useless,  he  saw,  to 
continue  the  contest.  He  had  now  tq  think 
of  escaping  even  with  the  loss  of  his  bag¬ 
gage.  He  quitted  the  house ;  she  followed 
him,  pausing  but  a  few  moments  to  make 
some  ailditions  to  her  dress.  He  drove  in 
a  cab  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway ;  she 
chased  him  in  another  vehicle.  He  was  de¬ 
layed  by  a  little  crowd  of  travellers  at  the 
booking-oflSce  ;  he  was  just  securing  his 
ticket  when  he  perceived  her  approaching 
him.  He  hurried  on  to  the  platform  — 
dodged  round  the  book-stall  —  made  his 
way  into  one  of  the  waiting-rooms.  He 
had  evaded  her.  From  his  hiding-place  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  running  in  a  wild, 
dishevelled  state  —  quite  like  a  mad  woman, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  —  up  and  down  beside 
the  carriages ;  searching,  inquiring,  arrest¬ 
ing  guards,  and  porters,  and  policemen, 
questioning  them,  and,  by  dint  of  promises 
of  reward,  as  it  seemed,  enlisting  them  in 
her  service.  He  waited  a  moment,  to  as¬ 
sure  himself  that  she  was  fully  occupied. 


then  stole  froin  the  station,  and  ran  swiftly  | 
towards  the  New  Road.  Presently,  he  hailed  ^ 
a  cab,  and  was  driven  to  Euston  Square. 
He  proceeded  to  Liverpool  by  the  London 
and  Northwestern  Railway.  i 

He  was  too  mortified  to  teel  any  triumph;  | 
indtH.'d,  it  was  not  jKissible  to  derive  satis-  | 
faction  from  the  issue,  however  successful,  | 
of  such  a  conflict.  But  he  was  now  very 
determiueil  to  put  an  end  to  the  situation 
out  of  which  the  conflict  had  arisen."  It 
was  quite  clear  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  be  jicrmitted  to  continue  ;  he  must 
act  now,  it  was  very  certain.  The  truth 
must  be  told,  —  his  wife  must  be  informed 
that  she  was  not  really  his  wife ;  and  they  ! 
must  live  apart  for  the  future.  He  would  ; 
deal  generously  with  her :  he  was  prepared  I 
to  settle  a  handsome  annuity  upon  her ;  ; 
she  should  want  for  nothing.  She  might,  i 
if  she  so  chose,  continue  to  occupy  the  lie-  i 
gent’s  Piu’k  villa  :  only,  thenceforward,  they 
must  not  meet ;  their  union  was  at  an  end  ; 
forever.  IV/ut  was  certain.  So  he  deter-  j 
mined,  travelling  to  Liverpool  in  the  train.  \ 

Arrived,  ho  loimd  his  journey  vain  in  this  | 
respect :  Mr.  Joshua  Snelgrove  had  breathed 
his  last  at  an  early  hour  that  morning.  Tlie 
head  of  the  great  house  of  Snelgrove  was 
no  more.  He  had  died  at  an  advanced  age,  ' 
and,  it  was  understood,  possessed  of  enor¬ 
mous  wealth. 

James  Snelgrove  was  coidially  received  : 
by  his  relatives  in  the  north,  —  the  greetings 
interchanged  being,  of  course,  of  a  sombre 
and  subdued  kind,  as  became  the  occasion.  ; 
Still,  he  was  made  really  welcome  after  his 
journey,  and  much  thanked  for  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  he  had  undertaken  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  futility.  It  was  regarded  , 
as  a  compliment  to  the  departed,  albeit  one 
he  could  not  now,  of  course,  appreciate.  I 
The  Snclgroves  of  the  north,  although  they  j 
carried  on  their  business  in  the,  he.ort  of  j 
LiverjKiol,  yet  lived  on  the  Cheshire  side  I 
of  the  Mersey,  in  a  grand  wliite  house,  sur-  i 
rounded  by  park-like  grounds,  —  quite  what  i 
auctioneers  call  “  a  gentleman’s  residence,  i 
replete  with  every  comfort  and  luxury,”  —  ' 
for  they  were  jieople  of  unquestionable  dig-  ^ 
nitv  and  position. 

Joshua  Snelgrove  had  left  many  sons  and  j 
daughters,  and  had  provided  abundantly  for 
them  all.  James  was  struck  with  the  good  , 
looks  and  graceful  bearing  of  his  cousins,  : 
the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Snelgrove ;  j 
for  the  possession  of  unlimited  wealth  by  a 
family  for  some  generations  does  as  much,  i 
jK-rhaps,  in  the  way  of  refining  and  culti-  | 
vating  it,  csjiecially  in  regard  to  its  female  ! 
members,  as  noble  lineage  and  blue  blood.  : 

A  century  of  wealth  may  be  backed 
against  much  ancestry  in  this  regard,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  last  representative  of  a 
noble  stock  is  left  unfortified  by  fortune. 
There  is  virtue,  no  doubt,  in  the  cry  of  “  /io~ 
Hesse  oblige”  but  money  can  provide  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  render  life  refinetd  bv  sur-  { 
rounding  it  with  delicacies,  and  shielding  it 
from  contact  with  the  gross  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  ;  whereas  the  burden  of  poverty  must  i 
ultimately  constrain  tha  noblest-bom  of  j 
shoulders  to  stoop,  and  the  fight  for  life  ; 
leave  its  scars  upon,  and  coarsen  as  with  ij 
campaign  hardsliips,  the  manners  of  the  ; 
most  eminently  descended.  i 

James  Snelgrove  contrasted  mentally  the 
method  of  life  of  his  northern  relatives  with  I 
the  economy  of  his  own  existence  in  Lon-  j 
don.  He  thought  with  a  shudder  of  the 
scene  ho  had  gone  through  in  the  morn-  ! 
ing,  —  of  the  so-called  wife  he  had  with  ! 
such  difficulty  escaped  from.  What  if  ■ 
I  his  elegant  cousins  were  to  learn  of  his  | 
exploits  in  that  respect !  How  little  they  ! 
really  knew  him  !  llow  they  would  change  ' 
'  towards  him  if  the  story  of  his  mar-  I 
riage  were  revealed  to  them !  how  they 
would,  and  with  what  justice,  despise  ■ 
him  !  The  lies  he  had  told  to  explain  his 
want  of  luggage !  He  had  said  that  in  his  | 
hurry  his  jmrtmanteau  had  been  left  behind  j 
at  Euston  Square,  or,  by  some  mistake,  re-  j 
moved  from  the  train  at  Crewe  Junction.  i 
How  ashamed  they  would  feel  of  him  1 
How  could  he  ever  have  looked  to  their  rec¬ 
ognizing  Eliza  Hobbs,  and  admitting  her 
to  tlie  family  circle !  He  must  have  been 
mad  —  stark  mad  —  when  he  ventured  i^n 
that  preposterous  angling  expedition  to  Bar- 
:  bel-le-Minnows,  and  married  the  barmaid  of 
the  Jolly  Anglers. 

Tlius  thinkiug,  before  the  post  went  out, 

,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Snelgrove.  He  informed 
her  briefly,  yet  clearly,  and  not  unkindly, 
as  he  thought,  —  apart  from  the  main  un¬ 
kindness  of  writing  at  all,  —  of  the  flaw 
which  had  annulled  their  union.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  promise  that,  although,  on  this 
i  account,  and  by  reason  of  their  habitual 
,  disagreement,  they  must  certainly  live  apart 
I  for  the  future,  still,  he  would  take  care  that 


evcrj'thing  reasonable  should  be  done  for 
her  comfort  and  welfare,  &c. 

He  could  n’t  sleep  that  night,  not  mere¬ 
ly  beeause  he  was  oecupying  a  strange  bed, 
but  his  mind  was  in  a  cruelly  disturbed  con¬ 
dition.  He  tried,  over  and  over  again,  to 
])crsuadc  himself  that  he  had  only  done 
what  every  other  sensible  man  would  do 
under  like  conditions ;  still  he  felt  —  re¬ 
morse. 

He  could  n’t  but  think  of  what  his  feel¬ 
ings  had  once  been  for  Eliza  Hobbs ;  surely, 
he  had  loved  her ;  surely,  for  a  term  they 
had  been  happy  together.  No  doubt  their 
marriage  was  a  mistake,  and  had  brought 
much  misery  upon  them  botli.  But  was  she 
only  to  blame?  Was  she  to  bear  the  whole 
bunlen  of  shame  and  suiTering  that  must 
ensue  from  their  separation  ?  Was  it  fair  ? 
Was  it  honest?  Was  liis  conduct  wortliy 
of  him  ?  Might  he  not  have  shown  towards 
her  more  forbearance  and  consideration? 
Had  he  not  widened  tlie  breach,  encouraged 
the  difterence  between  them,  iuluriated  her, 
and  aggravated  her  in  many  ways  ? 

Of  what  could  he  accuse  her  ?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  lights,  she  had  striven  to  be  a 
goi^  wife  to  him,  and  to  make  his  home 
happy  and  comfortable.  Was  she  in  fault 
that  her  views  in  this  respect  were  those  of 
the  station  from  which  he  had  taken  her  ? 
Well,  there  was  her  temper,  no  doubt.  But 
was  it  not  his  doing  that  he  failed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  nature  of  her  temper  before  he  had 
asked  her  to  become  his  wite  ? 

As  he  pondered  and  questioned  himself, 
he  felt  more  tenderly  towards  her.  Some- 
tliing  of  his  old  love  for  her  stirred  again 
in  his  heart.  After  all,  what  were  his 
cousins  of  the  north,  and  the  elegance  and 
state  in  which  they  lived,  to  him,  James 
Snelgrove,  of  Fenchurch  Street?  He  saw 
them  but  rarely,  at  long  intervals.  Why 
should  tliey  and  their  prejiossessions  and 
views  come  between  him  and  the  woman 
who  was  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  if  not  pre¬ 
cisely  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  his  wife, 
and  withhold  liim  from  doing  his  duty  as  an 
honest  man  ? 

Finally,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would 
willingly  have  surrendered  all  he  possessed 
if  he  could  but  have  recalled  the  letter  then 
being  whirled  Londonwards  by  the  mail- 
train  from  the  north. 

He  slept  at  last,  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
It  was  late  when  he  rose. 

He  found  upon  the  breakfast-table  a  tele¬ 
gram,  in  the  official  cnveloiw  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Telegraph  Company.  The  Snclgroves 
w'cre  business  people,  accustomed  to  such 
communications;  they  were  not  surprised 
that  a  telegraphic  message  should  have  ar¬ 
rived  for  James  Snelgrove ;  they  concluded 
it  had  reference  to  affairs  in  Fcnchurch 
Street. 

It  had  been  forwarded  across  the  Mersey 
from  the  office  of  the  Snelgroves  in  Liver¬ 
pool. 

It  was  sent  to  James  Snelgrove  from 
George  Joyce,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Regent’s  Park  villa,  and  was 
briefly  worded :  “  Come  back.  Wife  very 
ill.  Dead  child  born  this  morning.  Little 
hope  of  recovery.” 

From  the  time  stated  upon  the  telegram, 
it  was  clear  that  the  massage  had  been  de¬ 
spatched  some  hours  before  Mr.  Snelgrove’s 
letter  to  his  wife,  posted  overnight,  could 
possibly  have  been  received  by  her. 

It  was  deemed  by  his  cousins  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  James  Snelgrove  should 
desire  to  return  forthwith  to  London.  Tliev 
had  been  long  schooled  to  think  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  business,  and  must  be  attended  to. 
Besides,  his  presence  now  was  needless,  un¬ 
til  the  funeral,  six  days  later.  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  return  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
obsequies  of  the  late  Joslma  Snelgrove. 

At  the  door  of  his  house,  James  Snel¬ 
grove  encountered  Mr.  Joyce,  the  medical 
practitioner ;  his  looks  were  grave,  and  he 
shook  his  head  solemnly. 

“  I  wish  you ’d  been  at  hand,”  he  said. 
“  Not  that  you  could  have  been  of  any  use : 
everything  possible  has  been  done  for  our 
poor  patient.  Still,  it ’s  always  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  parties  afterwards  to  think  that  they 
were  at  hand.”  , 

“  She’s  —  ”  and  Mr.  Snelgrove  stopped. 

“  Gradually  sinking,  I ’m  grieved  to  say, 
not  a  doubt  of  it,  —  and  delirious.  I ’ve 
been  up  with  her  all  night.  I ’m  only  going 
home  now  for  a  few  minutes,  just  to  shift 
mv  clothes ;  I  shall  be  back  directly.  Quite 
a  hopeless  case,  I  fear.” 

“  And  —  tlie  letter  I  wrote  last  night  ?  ” 
This  was  breathlessly  asked. 

“  I  did  n ’t  hear  of  any  letter,”  the  doctor 
said,  indifferently.  “  But  I  ’ll  be  with  you 
again  in  a  few  minutes.” 

Mr.  Snelgrove  entered  his  house.  He 
found  the  servant  crying. 


“  She ’s  asleep  just  now,  poor  thing,  — 
worn  out,  quite.” 

“  Had  any  letter  come?  ”  he  asked. 

She  did  n’t  know,  —  she  was  n't  sure. 
Stay ;  she  thought  one  hail  come.  If  so,  it 
had  been  carried  up  stairs  into  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  room,  as  usual. 

Had  she  received  it?  had  she  read  it? 
he  asked  himself.  Why,  it  would  kill  her 
outright  in  her  jiresent  state  !  How  bitter¬ 
ly  he  rejiented  having  written  it  I 

“  How  is  she  now,  Miiry  ?  ”  Yet  he 
could  hardly  force  himself  to  attend  to  the 
servant’s  reply,  he  felt  so  giddy  and  be¬ 
wildered. 

“  She  ain’t  spoken  a  sensible  word  since 
she  came  home  yesterday  morning,  and 
went  off  in  a  dead-faint.  She  was  light¬ 
headed  after  that.  1  went  for  Dr.  Joyce, 
for  I  saw  what  was  going  to  happen.  She 
was  quite  raving  most  part  of  the  night,  jioor 
soul.  And  to  think  tliat  the  dear  little 
child, —  a  boy,  it  was,  sir,  born  just  on  tlie 
stroke  of  three  this  morning,  —  to  think 
that  it  should  never  have  drawn  breath ! 
It ’s  enough  to  break  any  one’s  heart.  And 
she ’d  so  set  her  heart  upon  its  being  a 
bov !  ” 

lie  went  up  stairs,  trembling  in  all  his 
limbs.  He  found  his  wife  terribly  changed, 
with  a  deathly  look  upon  her  face,  asleep, 
breathing  slowly  and  faintly,  as  though  the 
task  of  life  were  almost  beyond  her  strength. 
Was  this  jiale  shadow  of  a  woman  his  Eliza, 
from  whom  he  h.ad  escaped  under  such  pain¬ 
ful  circumstances  but  a  few  hours  before  ? 
He  should  not  have  known  her!  lliat  a 
little  time  should  have  made  so  great  a 
differt'nce ! 

In  an  agony  of  alarm,  he  glanced  round 
the  room,  examined  the  top  of  the  drawers, 
the  dressing-table,  the  mantel-piece,  —  he 
could  sec  no  letter. 

Then  he  sat  down  beside  her  bed,  to  await 
her  wakening,  or  the  return  of  the  doctor. 
Heaven!  how  slowly  the  minutes  seemed 
to  pass.  Did  ever  man  feel  so  wretched  as 
he  felt  then  1  He  sat  leaning  forward,  hid¬ 
ing  his  face  in  his  hands,  utterly  miserable. 

Presently  he  started ;  she  had  moved,  was 
awake,  looking  at  him  with  strangely 
frightened,  troubled  eyes.  Then  a  curi¬ 
ous  smile  of  tender  recognition  quivered 
upon  her  gray,  parched  lijis. 

No  word  was  sjKiken.  He  was  bending 
over  her.  She  raised  herself  jiartially,  with 
his  aid,  and  rested  her  head  ujxm  his  shoul¬ 
der,  then  buried  her  face  in  his  breast.  Once 
more  there  was  love,  and  love  only,  between 
man  and  wife. 

She  was  sensible  again,  and  knew  him. 
He  took  her  hand  in  liis,  shivering  as  he  did 
so,  for  he  heard  the  crackling  of  paper,  and 
perceived  presently  that  she  held  the  letter 
lie  had  despatched  from  Liverpool  the  night 
before. 

“  Thank  Gotl !  ”  he  murmured.  Tlie  se.al 
of  the  letter  was  unbroken.  Amid  all  the 
agony  of  the  moment,  he  was  nearly  faint¬ 
ing  with  joy  at  this  discovery. 

“  It ’s  all  over !  ’’  the  doctor  said  solemnly, 
when  he  entered  the  room  a  little  later. 

She  had  died  in  her  husband’s  arms, 
loved  and  forgiven,  forgiving  and  loving 
him  ;  knowing  nothing  of  his  cruelty,  —  of 
the  accident  which  had  made  him,  in  truth, 
not  her  husband,  according  to  the  strict  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law. 

M'hat  cause  he  had  to  be  thankful  that,  at 
any  rate,  remorte  on  that  score  was  spared 
him  !  His  sorrow,  his  penitence,  was  ex¬ 
treme  and  genuine.  He  began  to  feel  now 
that  the  pixir  dead  woman  —  with  all  her 
faults,  and  it  has  been  fully  shown  that  she 
had  many  —  was  yet  dear  to  him.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  that  he  would  gi\  e  much  —  very 
much  —  if  she  could  but  live  again ;  if  the 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  described  in 
these  pages,  had  never  really  been.  For  a 
time,  it  secuned  to  him  as  it'  his  happiness, 
and  Ids  every  hojie  of  happiness,  had  gone 
from  him,  a\)solutely,  forever.  He  might 
have  sung  with  the  poet,  but  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  lines :  — 

**An(l  1  thlifk  in  the  Uvea  of  moat  women  and  men 

There  'a  h  moment  when  aU  would  go  amooth  and  eveOi 

If  only  the  <U  ad  could  And  out  wlien 
To  come  back  and  be  forgiven.** 

He  still  lives ;  still  prosperous  and  busy, 
but  sobered,  saddened,  and  improved  by 
this  grave  episode  in  his  career. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  subscription  balls 
got  up  by  a  directing  committee  of  Eng¬ 
lish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  animate 
the  dulness  of  society  in  Rome  this  season, 
was  to  have  been  given  at  the  Dantesque 
Hall ;  but  the  Carainal  Vicar  prohibited 
any  such  profane  amusements  taking  place 
on  the  Epiphany,  and  on  the  same  day  that 
the  Pope  has  been  presiding  over  the  (Ecu¬ 
menical  Council. 
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TROCHES. 

IN  this  dull  season  of  the  year, 

With  evenings  long  and  mornings  dusky, 

I  often  have  a  dreadful  cold. 

And  find  my  voice  get  very  husky. 

I  mentioned  this  to  Jones  one  day, 

Who  answered  me  in  accents  solemn, 

“  AVhenever  this  occurs,  my  boy. 

Just  trv  Browne’s  Bronchial  What-d’ye- 
call  ’em.” 

“  But  what ’s  the  name  ?  One  could  n’t  go  i 
To  Dietrichsen’s  (the  shop  with  columns). 
And  tell  ’em  that  yon  want  to  buy 

A  box  of  Bronchial  ‘  What^’  ye-call- 
’ems.’  ” 

Savs  Jones,  “  I  don’t  quite  comprehend 
Ihe  name  Browne  calls  ’em,  1  confess ; 

But  here  it ’s  printed  on  the  lid. 

It ’s  T.  R.  O.  C.  H.  E.  S. 

I  went  into  a  chemist’s  shop. 

Who  clearly  thought  me  cutting  jokes, 
T\Tien  I  inquired,  in  accents  mild, 

If  he ’d  a  box  of  Bronchial  “  trolen”  \ 

I  sought  another  shop,  and  growled, 

“  To  call  the  things  French  names  what 
bosh !  ” 

Alar,  my  French  availed  me  not 
When  I  demanded  Bronchial  “  trosh” 

I  ’vc  pretty  well  forgot  my  Greek, 

But  doubt  if  anybody  sees 
A  reason  why  cough  lollipops 

Should  take  the  name  of  light  trochees.  ' 

I  asked  that  charmer,  Jones’s  niece 

(With  whom  I  caught  my  cold  at  cro¬ 
quet)  ; 

But  her  advice  found  no  response  , 

At  druggists’  shops.  She  said,  “  Trv  I 
Troly.”  '  : 

What  does  it  mean  ?  Browne,  you  must  i 
feel 

You  ’re  bound  your  customers  to  tell  i 
What  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 

T.  R.  O.  C.  H.  E.  does  spell. 


SIR  DE  LACY  EVANS,  G.  C.  B. 

SIR  DE  LACY  EVANS,  who  recently  i 
died  at  the  a^e  of  82,  was  to  a  very  | 
mat  extent  a  self-made  man.  The  son  of 
ue  late  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  Milltown,  he 
was  bom  at  Moig,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1 787, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Woolwich  Academy.  He  obtained  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  army  in  1806  or  1807,  and  in 
the  latter  year  proceeded  to  India,  where 
we  find  him  for  three  years  taking  part  in 
the  operations  against  Ameer  Khan  and  the 
I^ndarees.  He  was  also  at  the  capture  of 
the  Mauritius.  In  1810  he  joined  the  anm' 
under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  He 
accompanied  the  army  in  its  retreat  from 
Burms,  and  took  part  in  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal  battles  in  Spain  and  Fortu^l.  When 
Wellington  was  about  to  enter  France,  De 
Lacy  Evans  was  sent  forward  by  Sir 
George  Murray  to  survey  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  work  he  executed  with 
such  ability  as  to  obtain  staff  employ.  Af¬ 
ter  the  advance  into  France,  he  was  present 
at  the  Battle  of  Toulouse,  where  he  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him.  He  also  gained 
great  distinction  by  volunteering  for  storm¬ 
ing  parties  and  all  similar  enterprises  where 
honor  was  to  be  gained  by  deeds  of  person¬ 
al  braverj-.  He  received  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  his  company,  majority,  and  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  for  services  rendered  against  the 
enemy. 

Having  quitted  the  army  of  Wellington, 
he  was  in  1814  ordered  on  active  service  to 
North  America,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  the  United  States.  At  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg  he  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him ;  at  Washington,  with  a 
very  small  force  of  infantrj’,  he  forced  the 
Congress  House,  and  he  also  took  part  in 
the  attack  on  Baltimore  and  in  the  assault 
on  New  Orleans.  Returning  to  Europe  in 
the  spring  of  1815,  he  was  in  time  to  join 
the  army  in  Flanders  imder  Wellington, 
and  was  engaged  a<>  Quatre  Bras  and  at 
W’aterloo,  where  he  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him.  He  advanced  with  the  army 
to  Paris,  and  remained  on  the  staff  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  daring  the  occupation. 

With  the  peace  which  followed,  De  Lacy 
Evans  found  that  his  chances  of  further  ac¬ 
tive  employ,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  were 
small  indeed ;  he  began,  accordingly,  to  de- 
-Tote  his  active  and  ene^etic  mind  to  poli¬ 
tics.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1831  as  member  for  Rye,  and  repre¬ 


sented  that  borough  in  one  short  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  December,  1832,  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  there  and  also  as  a  candidate  for 
Westminster,  though  a  few  months  later  he 
was  returned  by  the  latter  constituency, 
when  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  sought  re- 
election  at  its  hands  on  taking  office  in 
Lord  Grey’s  Administration. 

In  1835  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain, 
through  her  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s,  solicited  leave  from  the  British 
Government  to  raise  an  auxiliary  force  in 
England,  in  order  to  support  her  cause  and 
that  of  her  daughter,  Isabella,  against  her 
absolutist  rival,  Don  Carlos.  Her  request 
was  granted ;  a  force  of  10,000  men  was 
raised  and  sent  to  Spain,  under  the  name 
of  “  the  British  Legion,”  and  the  command 
of  this  force  was  accepted  by  Colonel 
Evans.  For  two  years  he  carried  on  the 
contest  in  Spain  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 
The  policy  of  raising  a  British  Legion  at 
all,  and  the  conduct  of  the  British  Legion, 
were  severely  criticised  at  the  time  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament ;  but  Colonel  Evans, 
on  returning  home  in  1837,  so  thoroughly 
vindicated  his  conduct  from  all  accusations 
that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  l^ain. 

He  was  rechosen  for  the  city  of  We.st- 
minster,  in  1835  and  1837,  but  was  doomed 
to  lose  his  scat  at  the  general  election  of 
1841,  when  Captain,  now  Admiral,  Rous 
headed  him  at  the  poll.  At  the  next  dis¬ 
solution,  however,  he  regained  his  place ; 
and  he  continued  to  represent  that  constit¬ 
uency,  with  whose  members  he  was  of  late 
years  an  especial  favorite,  down  to  1865, 
when  he  retired  from  political  life. 

In' 1846  Sir  De  Laev  Evans  attained  the 
rank  of  M^or-General,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  tlie  Russian  War  in  1854  he  was  aji- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Eastern  Army  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-General.  At  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  his  braverv  was  conspicuous.  He 
again  distinguished  Limself  in  repulsing  the 
attack  of  the  Russians  on  the  English  lines 
before  Sebastoiwl  on  October  26,  and  was 
mentioned  by  Lord  Raglan  in  the  highest 
terms  in  his  despatches.  He  again  showed 
his  worth  as  a  man  and  as  a  general  at  the 
Battle  of  Inkermau  (November  5).  When 
on  that  morning  the  Rtissians  attacked  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Second  Division, 
General  Evans  was  so  worn  out  by  illness 
and  fatigue  that  he  had  gone  on  board  a 
vessel  at  Balaklava,  leaving  General  Penue- 
father  to  command  the  division.  On  hear¬ 
ing  that  fighting  was  going  on,  however,  the 
General  rose  from  his  si^-bed  and  joined 
his  troops,  not  to  take  the  honor  of  the  day 
from  Pennefather,  but  to  aid  him  with  his 
counsel.  His  noble  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  highly  praised  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  again  in  the  despatch  in  which 
the  Minister  of  War  conveyed  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  thanks  to  the  Army  of  the  East.  In 
the  following  Febniaiy,  immediately  on  his 
return  to  England,  invalided,  (ieneral  Evans 
received  in  person,  in  his  place  in  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s,  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  “  for  his  distinguished  services  in  the 
Crimea,”  the  vote  being  conveyed  to  him  in 
an  arlmirable  speech  from  the  Speaker, 
enumerating  the  many  occasions  on  which 
those  services  had  been  rendered.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
created  an  honorary  D.  C.  L.  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  and,  in  1856,  a  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

UoLY  Language.  —  Plain  English. 

WirAT  cabby  should  h.ave.  —  A  “  Hi !  ”  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

What  are  the  wild  winds  saving?  “I’ll  'ave 
yer’at!” 

It  is  proposed  to  give  ail  railway  whistles  a  mu¬ 
sical  pitch. 

F LAG  -  RANT  Disfigurements.  —  Advertisements 
on  the  pavement. 

An  over-scrupulous  young  lady.  —  One  who  will 
not  receive  a  stolen  look. 

Persons  who  never  acknowledge  the  right  of 
weigh.  —  Tradesmen  who  give  short  weight. 

A  Cockney  Con.  —  What  is  the  best  wind  for 
those  whose  chests  are  affected?  The  Vest. 

A  Strange  Tail.  —  A  London  paper  says  : 
“A  profound  astronomer  predicts  that  this  year 
there  will  be  a  comet  of  such  brilliancy,  and  so 
near  the  earth,  that  we  shall  have  onr  nights  al¬ 
most  as_  bright  as  our  days.  The  Government 
have,  it  is  believed,  ordered  the  gas  to  be  pat  oat 


from  June  to  September,  in  anticipation  of  the 
effects,  in  every  dockyard,  ni'senni,  and  public 
building  in  the  country.*” 

DOXXING  THE  MOTLEY, 
nv  A  CONTRtnUTOK  to  fun. 

Fond  fathers  talk  to  little  boys 
Of  life  and  Life’s  conditions. 

And  ask  what  most  of  all  employs 
Their  juvenile  ambitions. 

Some  answer  money,  some  renown : 

My  own  desires  were  humble ; 

I  bad  a  wish  to  be  a  clown. 

To  paint  my  face  and  tumble. 

I  envied  in  my  earl}'  day 
That  rough  but  ready  joker, 

Who  drives  the  world  at  large  away 
Before  a  reddened  poker. 

With  such  a  lot  in  life,  said  I, 

Could  mortal  ever  grumble  ? 

What  happiness,  was  all  my  cry. 

To  paint  my  face  and  tumble  ! 

But  vears  have  given  me,  I  think, 

A  little  more  discretion  ; 

If  there ’s  a  trade  from  which  I  shrink, 

It  is  a  clown’s  profession. 

The  paths  in  life  are  manifold. 

And  life  itself ’s  a  jumble; 

I  should  not  care,  when  growing  old. 

To  paint  my  face  and  tumble. 

And  yet  my  own  career,  it  seems. 

Has  little  more  of  clover; 

I ’m  waking  from  Ambition’s  dreams. 

My  lover’s  dreams  are  over. 

My  castles  in  the  air  decay, 

Their  walls  begin  to  crumble. 

Fate  says.  Be  funny:  write  away. 

Come,  paint  your  face  and  tumble !  i 


A  PASTORAL.  ! 

she.  I 

“  Gentle  shepherd.s,  tell  me,  pray,  i 

Has  my  Colin  come  this  way  ?  j 

He  chants  a  rustic  ritomella,  | 

And  bears  a  crook  —  on  his  umbrella.  j 

Say  then,  gentle  shepherds,  say. 

Has  my  Colin  passed  this  way  ? 

“  White  his  shirt-front  as  new  milk,  j 

Soft  his  whiskers  are  as  silk.  I 

He  drives  no  flock,  the  darling  man,  i 

But  wears  a  vest  of  Astracan.  I 

Say  then,  gentle  shepherds,  say,  I 

Ha's  my  Colin  passed  this  way  ?  j 

“  Every  morning  forth  ho  hies  | 

While  the  milkmaid  rubs  her  eyes. 

With  hasty  steps  he  eastward  goes. 

Upon  a  Bank  to  seek  repose.  , 

Then,  gentle  shepherds,  tell  me,  pray,  i 

Has  my  Colin  passed  this  way  ?  ”  | 

1-olicesian.  [ 

“  If  the  party  as  you  mean  —  j 

Which,  is  name  is  Peter  Green  — 

Is  a  clerk  with  Cash  and  Co., 

Then  I  see  him  thither  go 

(But  don’t  henceforth  address  me  thus  — 

I  ain't  no  shepherd)  on  a  ’bus. 

“  His  pipe  —  I  do  not  mean  a  (loot — 

Appeared  to  be  of  brier-root ; 

Where  yonder  boy’s  a-blacking  shoes. 

He  stopped  and  bought  a  Daily  News, 

Then  mounted  (I ’m  no  shepherd,  cuss!) 
Upon  the  knifeboard  of  the  ’bus.” 

A  STRIKE  lately  took  place  at  a  country  theatre 
in  England.  The  manager,  in  his  apology  to  the 
audience,  said  he  was  in  arrears  with  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  corps.  Poor  body ! 

From  our  Paris  Correspondent.  —  We  hope 
the  new  French  .Ministry  will  be  permanent;  but 
with  Leboeuf  and  Bullet  in  it,  no  surprise  can  be 
felt  if  it  is  regarded  as  only  provisional. 

OiixrrHou>cic.VL.  — Mr.  Robertson’s  new  drama 
is  called  “  The  Nightingale.”  Wo  trust  it  may 
prove  a  lark,  that  produces  lots  of  notes  every 
evening.  That  would  be  something  like  a  nightin¬ 
gale.  _____ 

Not  an  Unreasonable  Wish.  —  You  often 
hear  people  speak  of  a  cold  “going  through  the 
house.”  Poor  Scambleby,  whose  wife  and  family  1 
are  all  now  laid  up,  and  under  the  doctor’s  care, 
says  he  wishes  their  cold  had  gone  through  the 
house  without  stopping. 

EPIGRAM. 

■The  municipal  folk  of  the  town  of  Tolouse, 

For  Marshal  Neil’s  statue  erected  therein. 

Give  thanks  to  Napoleon ;  they  cannot  refuse 
To  be  grateful  since  theirs  is  'To-louse  and  to  win ! 

HINTS  TO  SIGHT-SEERS. 

See  as  much  as  you  can  for  as  little  as  yon  can. 
One  good  way  to  do  this  is,  to  take  your  friends 
when  you  get  an  order,  and  make  your  friends 
take  yon  when  there  is  anything  to  pay. 

As  nobody  else  has  any  right  to  see  superior  to 
yours,  always  take  the  best  place  at  any  inconven¬ 
ience  —  to  others. 

As  everybody  will  be  improved  by  your  wisdom, 
don’t  fail  to  criticise  what  you  4bo  in  a  loud  voice. 
The  less  you  know  about  it,  the  better  you  will  be 
able  to  point  out  its  failures. 

Never  forget  that  the  exhibition  is  for  your  sole 
amusement,  and  that  therefore  yon  can  get  up  and 
go  when  yon  please.  Select  the  middle  of  some 
important  part  of  the  performance,  in  order  to  make 
your  importance  plain. 

By  a  strict  attention  to  these  rules  you  will  car¬ 
ry  out  the  maxim  of  the  political  economist, — 

“  The  nwitest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,” 
that  Number,  of  coune,  being  One. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  PERIOD¬ 
ICALS  FOR  1870. 

EVERY  SATURDAY  FOR  1870.  —  New  Series. 
Change  of  Size.  Enlarged  and  Illustrated. 

The  Publishers  ol  Evzrt  Satoroat  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  this  popular  journal  will  now  appear  in 
an  entirely  new  form,  and  with  a  most  important  and  aU 
tractive  new  feature,  namely,  first-class  Illustrations. 

During  the  past  four  years.  Evert  Saturdat  has  laid 
before  its  readers  a  more  varied  and  valuable  rSjumi  of 
foreign  periodical  literature,  and  has  won  a  wider  circula. 
tion  among  all  classes,  than  any  other  eclectic  periodical 
published  in  America.  Though  Evrrt  Saturdat  has  in 
all  respects  fulfilled  the  design  of  its  projectors,  they  are 
not  willing  to  rest  content  without  making  fresh  efforts  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  and  increase  its  attractions. 

In  commencing  the  new  volume  for  1870,  the  publishers 
propose  to  modify  the  shape  of  the  journal,  without  chang¬ 
ing  its  general  literary  characteristics,  in  order  to  add  to 
its  attractions  illustrations  of  the  first  artistic  excellence. 
These  illustrations  will  be  engraved  from  designs  by 
leading  European  artists,  and  will  embrace  Views  of 
Famous  Places,  Incidents  of  Travel,  Figure-Pie^,  Copies 
of  Celebrated  Paintings,  Studies  of  Street-Life,  and  a 
Oallery  of  Portraits  of  Contemporary  Celebrities,  executed 
with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  known  to  modern  art. 

With  the  unusual  facilities  at  their  disposal,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  may  confidently  predict  that  Evert  Saturdat  will 
be  a  Journal  of  Choice  illustrations  as  well  as  a  Journal 
of  Choice  Reading. 

Evert  Saturdat  will,  as  hitherto,  famish  the  American 
reader  promptly  with  the  most  entertaining  and  noteworthy 
articles  in  the  European  periodicals,  —  Serial  Tales,  Short 
Stories,  Essays  biographical  and  descriptive.  Poems, 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Personal  Gossip,  Literary 
Intelligence,  Facetiae,  Popular  Papers  on  Science,  and 
Translations  from  the  Continental  Magazines. 

By  special  arrangement  with  foreign  authors,  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Evert  Saturdat  are  frequently  able  to  give 
Its  readers  many  valuable  papers  simultaneously  with 
their  publication  abroad. 

The  Publishers  aim  to  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  and  intelligent  readers  by  the  freshness  and  va¬ 
riety  of  its  contents. 

Term.s  ;  — Single  Number,  10  cents  ;  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  96.00  in  advance  ;  94.00  a  year  to  subscribers  for 
any  other  periodical  published  by  Fiilos,  Osgood,  A  Co. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1870 — The  At¬ 
lantic  Montblt  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  acceptable  to  intelli¬ 
gent  American  readers.  In  view  of  their  relations  with 
the  most  illustrious  writers  in  the  United  States,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  warranted  in  assuring  their  patrons  that  the 
future  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
those  already  published  and  will  be  of  general  interest 
and  permanent  value. 

Batard  Tatior  will  contribute  to  the  Atlastio  for 
1870  a  new  novel  entitled  “Joseph  and  his  Friend.”  It  is 
a  Pennsylvania  story  and  deals  with  the  more  striking 
aspects  of  Pennsylvania  country  life  and  character. 

Dr.  1. 1.  Hates  will  furnish  a  series  of  sketches,  “Un¬ 
der  the  Midnight  Sun,”  embodying  some  of  the  noteworthy 
experiences  of  his  Arctic  Adventures. 

Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  will 
treat  of  Finances,  Tariffs,  and  related  subjects. 

SiDNET  Andrews  {“  Dixon  ”  of  the  Boston  Advertiser) 
will  give  bis  impressions  of  “  John  Chinaman,”  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  Chinese  in  California. 

The  Atlantic  for  1870  will  contain  a  series  of  valuabls 
articles  from  authors  especially  qualified  to  discuss  our 
commercial  relations,  and  the  needs  of  our  Mechanical 
ami  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Regular  or  occasional  articles  may  be  expected  from  its 
well-known  corps  of  writers. 

Terms  :  Single  number,  35  cents  ;  Per  year,  S  4.00  in 
advance;  Two  copies,  9  7.00;  Five  copies,  910.00;  Ten 
copies,  930.00,  and  93.00  for  each  additional  copy. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  FOR  1870.  —  The  following  are 
among  the  features  of  OcR  Young  Folks  for  1870 :  — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitnkt,  author  of  “A  Summer  in 
Leslie  Goldtbwaite's  Life,”  will  contribute  the  leading 
serial  story,  entitled  “We  Girls:  a  Story  of  Home  Life.” 

Dr.  I.  I.  Hates  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of  Life 
and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Beaver,  the  Elephant,  and  other  animals. 

“  Carleton,”  author  of  “  Winning  His  Way,”  will 
contribute  several  papers  relating  what  he  saw  in  China 
during  his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mrs.  Agassiz  will  continue  her  account  of  “The  World 
we  live  on.” 

Mr.  T.  B.  Aldricb,  author  of  the  universally  popular 
“  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  will  contribute  regularly. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Diaz,  author  of  the  “  WHliam  Henry  Let¬ 
ters,”  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  James  Parton  will  furnish  attractive  articles  upon 
interesting  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  j.  T.  Trowbridge  will  continue  his  papers  on  cu¬ 
rious  branches  of  industry. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  will  contribute  a  aeries  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  “  Letters  to  my  Nephew.” 

PoMPEUN  Papers.  A  series  of  remarkably  interesting 
papers  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried 
by  an  eruption  ol  Vesuvius,  and  how  it  is  now  being  re» 
stored,  and  what  curious  things  are  found  in  the  ruins. 

Renewed  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  the  coming 
year  to  render  Oca  Young  Folks  a  welcome  companion 
for  the  Schoolroom.  It  has  already  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  as  a  supplementary  reading- 
book,  with  excellent  results.  The  fresh  and  varied  mat¬ 
ter  makes  the  reading  exercises  of  the  school  delightful 
and  interesting  both  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

Dialogues  and  AenNO  Cbarades,  suitable  for  School 


(bibitions,  will  be  introduced. 

As  a  special  inducement  to  procure  Clubs  the  Publish- 
I  offer  CASH  PREMIUMS,  from  9  5  to  9300,  to  those 
10  will  send  the  largest  list  of  neu>  subscribers  before 
e  first  of  April,  1870.  They  also  offer  CASH  PRIZES, 
>m  910  to  930,  for  the  best  Composition,  Charades, 
izzles,  Rebuses,  etc.,  written  by  subscribers. 

Circulars  in  regard  to  the  Magazine,  and  the  Cash 
izes  and  Premiums,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

A  Specimen  Copy  sent /re*. 

Terms. — The  price  of  Our  Young  Folks  is  92.00  per 
ar.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  Edited  by 
Props.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  E.  W.  Gurnet.— 
Tbe  North  American  Review  has  for  more  than  fifty 
years  mMntained  and  advanced  the  standard  of  American 
letters  and  scholarship,  and  has  elucidated  and  defended 
the  principles  on  which  American  institutions  rest.  It 
numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  those  most  emb 
nent  in  America  for  scholarship,  literary  culture,  and 
statesmanship.  _  .  ,  „ 

The  conductors  of  the  Revtew  aim  to  make  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  persons  of  cultivation,  to  all  who  dMire  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  research  and  thought 
in  questions  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 

The  North  American  Review  is  published  quaneny, 
on  the  first  days  of  January,  April.  July,  and  Octoi^, 
each  number  containing  matter  equal  to  an  ordinary  oc- 


Itimft.  _  . 

MS.— Six  Dollars  a  year;  Five  Dollars  to  8u^ 
I  for  any  other  of  F.,  0.,  fe  Co.’s  Periodicals  ;  Single 
rs,  9 1.50.  The  Publishers  pay  the  post^- 
’  Subscriptions  should  be  remitted  In  Yost-^lne 
or  In  T)rajU  on  Boiton  or  Now  York^  pnynbic  to 
er  of  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co. 

FIELDS.  OSGOOD,  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

124  Tiemont  Street,  Boston. 


February  12,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY;  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


Ill 


ISr*  Applleationa  for  AdrertlBluK  In 
EVERT  SATURDAY  Bhould  b«  addressed 
to  GEO.  W.  CARR,  care  Messrs.  Fields, 
Ossood,  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BONDS. 

Tower,  Giddings,  &  Torrey, 

74  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON, 

OFFER  FOB  SALE 

Chicago,  Sewerage,  City  7%  Bonds. 
“  Water  Loan,  “ 

"  River  Improvement,  “ 

“  Municipal,  “ 

Bloomington,  Illinois,  City  10%  " 
Peoria,  “  “  7%  “ 

ALSO, 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
Minnesota  7%  R.  R.  Bonds. 

Danville,  Urbana,  Bloomington, 
and  Pekin  7%  R.  R.  Bonds. 

Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa  7%  Bonds. 

Interest  on  above  Railroad  Bonds  payable  in  gold,  free 
of  Oovemment  Tax. 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  throughont  Uie  world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simlle  of  his  Signatore. 


MAifuricmBn’a  Wirihousi, 

#1  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  OIEEOTT  A  SONS. 

YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

PORTABLE  PRESSES. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 
Price  of  Presses,  »  8,  $  12,  S 16.  Offices,  *15,  S  20,  S  30. 
Send  for  a  circular  to  EOWE  PRESS  CO., 

15  Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 

FORMGN 

Postage  Stamps. 

lOO  different  kinds  for  *  1.00. 
Circulars  free. 

AI.I.AN  TAYLOR, 

81  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

TWENTIETU  THOUSAND. 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  ALFBED  TENNYSON. 

AUTHOR'S  COPYRIGHT  EDITION. 


Three  Styles  and  Three  Prices. 

1.  Uniform  with  “Idyls  of  the  Kiog,’’  bound  in  cloth, 
91.00. 

2.  Uniform  in  style  with  the  Farringford  Tennyson, 
paper  cover,  25  cents. 

3.  Uniform  with  the  Ha{f-Do2/ar  Tennyson,  paper  cover, 
10  cents. 


*'  The  principal  poems  of  the  Volume  are  idyls,  like  the 
‘  Idyls  of  the  King,’  reproducing  picturesque  legends  of 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  There  are 
four  of  these  idyls,  —  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy 
Orail,  Sir  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 
There  is  nothing  in  English  romantic  history  so  capable  of 
poetic  treatment  as  this  story  of  Arthur,  hovering  as  it 
does  on  the  confines  of  myth  and  fact,  heathendom  and 
Christianity  ;  and  we  have  never  had  a  poet  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit,  or  so  well  able  to  reflect  ita  shifting  splen¬ 
dor  as  Tennyson.”  —  Harlfurd  Oanrant. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellen.  Bent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  Brown’s  Patent  Double  Cone  Ventilating 
Damper  gives  the  most  heat  with  the  least  fuel.  No 
express  charges.  Bend  for  circular. 

O.  R.  BRIGGS  A  CO., 

184  Washington  BL,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 


AMERICAN 


PI^lSrO-FORTES  I 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 


HAVE  RECEIVED 


74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 


THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITOBS, 

III 


The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


tl46  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14lh  St.,  New  York. 

~  CURTIS~  &  COBB« 

NEW 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE, 

AND 

Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  Directory; 

The  SEVENTSgNTH  Epition  of  our  iwpular  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  aU 
applicanta  enclosing  ua  Twenty-Five  cents.  Regular  cus¬ 
tomers  8upplie<I  without  charge. 

Also,  now  ready  our  Division  Catalogues,  of  Flower 
Seeds,  Vegetable  Seetls,  Small  Fruits,  and  QIadiolua  Bulba 
separate,  —  either  of  these  last  named  free  of  charge  on 
application.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in 
preparing  tliese  Catalogues,  ami  we  invite  our  friends  and 
the  puidic  generally  to  make  application  for  the  same. 


Address  CURTIS  &  COItB, 

348  WaHhington  Street,  Boaton,  Maas. 


AORGAN’S  SONS  ^ 

P<t^SAP0U^ 

2//  WASHINGTON  N.  Y 

Trade  supplied  by  8TEDMAN,  THAYER,  k  CO.,  Boston. 

SDUTHMAYD'S  CONFECTIDNERY. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  assured  that  all  confec¬ 
tionery  of  our  manufacture  is  STRICTLY  PURE, 
and  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
without  regard  to  cost 


THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE,  Boston, 

has  been  newly  fitted  and  furnished  throughout.  The 
reputation  of  the  senior  partner  has  been  too  well  estab-  ’ 
lished  by  a  long  test  of  years  to  need  further  indorsement 
from  us. 

TWO  POETS. 


THE  CATHEDRAL.  By  James  Rus¬ 
sell  Lowell.  1  vol.  16mo.  With  three  Illustra¬ 
tions.  S  1.25. 

“The  Cathedral  better  represents  Mr.  Lowell’s  depth, 
his  mental  robustness,  his  subtilty,  his  wealth  of  concep¬ 
tion,  his  sweetness  of  tone,  and  his  admirable  self-poise, 
than  any  other  single  thing  that  he  has  heretofore  given 
us.  In  the  higher  poetic  qualities,  this  one  effort  leaves 
him  without  a  peer  in  America.”  —  Morning  Star. 

“  The  Cathedral  is  Mr.  Lowell’s  greatest  work  hitherto. 
Those  who  read  it  with  care  will  find  that  his  advance  is 

now  by  larger  strides  than  ever  before . It  is  distln- 

guisheti  above  all  that  he  has  written  by  the  large  style 
maintained  throughout.”  —  Mem  York  Eetning  Poet. 

A  TALE  OP  ETERNITY  and  other 

Poems.  By  Oer.^ld  Masset.  1  vol.  16mo.  Cabi¬ 
net  Edition.  92.00. 

“  A  critic  may  easily  find  defects  in  Massey's  poems  ; 
but  these  are  few  and  far  between,  compared  to  the  prev¬ 
alent  beauty  of  the  language,  and  the  power  and  pathos 
of  his  protests  and  pleas  drawn  from  the  heart.  *  A  Tale 
of  Eternity  ’  is  written  in  that  kind  of  flowing  and  easy 
heroic  verse,  wherein  Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt  excelled.”  — 
Mem  York  Tribune. 

“  Massey  is  the  poet  of  reform.  He  has  a  distinct  and 
noble  purpose.  A  great  heart  beats  in  bis  breast,  and  he 
evidently  strives  to  better  the  condition  of  the  class  from 
which  he  sprang.  This  grand  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  class  has  endeared  him  to  an  immense  circle 
of  sympathetic  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Tennyson  is  the  Laureate  of  the  Queen,  Maasey  of  the 
people.”  —  Chicago  Journal. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York, 
Special  Agents  for  F.,  0.,  &  Co.’s  Publicationa. 


$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  beat  machine  in  the  world.  StUek  alike  on  botk  tide*. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
ClevelHid,  Ohio,  Boston,  Maas.,  or  St  Louis,  Mo. 


24th  edition  of  this  popular  work,  which  has  met  with  so  I 
much  favor  in  the  past,  is  now  ready.  It  has  been  re-writ¬ 
ten  and  improved,  printed  with  new  type,  and  on  fine  paper, 
illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Lithograph,  and  many  other  fine  ' 
engravings  ftom  nature.  It  contains  full  description  and 
the  cniture  of  over  I.IOO  leading  varieties  of  Flowers  and  , 
Vegetables;  also  descriptive  list  ofthe  novelties  of  the  pres-  ! 
eni  season;  to  which  is  added  a  collection  of  200  choice  | 
French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  This  work,  wc  feel  confident,  I 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  one. 

-  Pi-om  Levi  Bartlett,  Warner,  N.  II. 

“  I  have  received  a  copy  of  yonr  superbly  gotten  np  Ama-  • 
lenr  rultlvator's  Gnide.  I  think  it  far  ahead  of  anjdbing 
of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  Dom  the  American  presa.” 

Sent  to  any  address  npon  receipt  of  25  cents  for  paper 
cover,  and  50  cents  for  tastefhlly  bonnd  in  cloth. 

WASHBURN  A  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LEACH  &  GREENE, 

Manufacturers  of,  and  Dealera  in 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  I 

Trusses,  Supporters,  Shoulder-Braces,  ' 
Elastic  .Stockings,  Knee-Caps,  . 

and  Belts.  ! 

APPARATUS  FOR  WEAKNESS  AND  DEFORMITIES  ; 

HADE  TO  MEASURE  ! 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  case. 

A  lady  in  attendance.  j 

No.  1  HAMILTON  PLACE,  j 

Oppoeite  Park  St.  Church,  BOSTON,  MASS.  I 


Murray  &  Lanman's 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  liand- 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Pei-fumers. 


MRS.  STOWE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

LADY  BYRoFvINOICATED. 

A  History  of  the  Byron*  Controversy,  from 
its  beginning  in  I81(i  to 
the  present  time. 

Bt  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

1  vol.  16mo.  482  pages.  91.50. 


“  Mrs.  Stowe’s  book  is  a  cogent,  pungent,  and  earnest 
statement,  which  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  It  is  significant  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause  of 
our  rountrywoman  that  she  suppresses  nothing,  while 

most  of  her  rerilers  conceal  a  portion  of  their  ease . 

The  most  crushing  evidence  in  the  book  is  the  chapter 
giving  Lady  Byron’s  own  words  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Lady  Byron  bad  given  this  evi¬ 
dence  before  a  court,  at  any  time  during  her  life,  it  would 
liave  proved  decisive  as  to  her  husbaml’s  guilt.  Nobody 
can  question  that  it  is  reported  by  Mrs.  Stowe  with  gen¬ 
eral  accuracy,  and  the  only  question  now  is,  whether 
Lady  Byron  can  have  been  mistaken  in  her  belief.  Until 
we  see  some  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  her  as  an  uucontradicted  witness  ;  and,  we  must  say, 
nearly  all  the  circumstances,  as  they  come  to  light,  con¬ 
firm  her  testimony,  and  make  her  husband’s  conduct  seem 
the  worst  possible.” —  Springfield  Republican.  i 

“  The  work  evinces  much  more  ability,  both  argumen-  ! 
tative  and  literary,  than  the  original  article  which  started 
the  controversy.  It  shows  an  immense  deal  of  research  ' 
into  the  literature  of  Byron’s  contemporaries,  character-  i 
ized  by  great  ingenuity  and  directed  by  a  terribly  earnest  ^ 
purpose.  The  result  is,  a  volume  which  will  probably  i 
have  the  widest  circulation,  and  he  read,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  with  the  liveliest  interest  ! 
Whether  it  wiU  close  discussion  on  the  topic  baiulled,  | 
remains  to  be  seen.” — Boaton  Journal.  | 

“  We  thank  Mrs.  Stowe  for  her  faithful  discharge  of  a 
most  |>ainful  duty.  She  has  shown  a  courage  few  men 
could  have  attained.  She  has  told  a  horrible  tale  purely, 
powerfully.  No  one  is  fed  with  false  flames  on  its  peru¬ 
sal.  It  is  judicial,  ministerial,  womanly.  She  shall  not 
lose  her  reward.  Many  are  her  virtues,  great  her  genius, 
high  her  fame ;  but  all  these  are  lost  to  sight  in  other 
forms,  and  reappear  in  their  highest  expression  in  this 
full  and  faithful  defence  of  a  woman,  for  half  a  century 
the  victim  of  her  husband’s  malice,  craft,  and  violence, 
the  centre  of  public  talk,  censure,  and  ribaldry,  who, 
blameless,  affectionate,  devoted,  only  left  his  side  when 
she  knew  and  he  knew  that  be  had  bwn  guilty  of  the  only 
crime  that  legally  released  her,  and  which  he  never  dared 
dispute  agaioat  her  legal  defenders,  the  first  lawyers  of 
their  time.”  —  Zion' a  Herald. 


THE 

ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS. 

Bt  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 

8vo.  Paper.  Price,  60  cents. 

Readers  of  “  Lady  Bjrron  Vindicated  ”  will  be  Interested 
in  this  famous  novel,  to  which  reference  is  frequently 
made  by  Mrs.  Stowe. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Duttok  k  Co.,  Tip  Bmadaray,  New  York,  Special 
Agenta  tar  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’s  PnbUeaUoos. 


••MADE  UP  OF  ALL  ENGLANiyS 
BEST." 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


FIRST  MONTHLY  PART 

For  January  contains  the  first  five  numbers  issued, 
containing  the  following 

Magnificent  Illustrations. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

A  Portrait  of  Tennyson. 

The  Pasha’s  War-Conriers. 

A  Portrait  of  Lord  Lytton. 

The  Desire  of  a  Lifetime.  '  J 

NUMBER  TWO. 

The  Spanish  Boy. 

Decomtlng  the  Church. 

Puritans  Going;  to  Chnrch. 
Christmas  Dreams. 

Rather  Embarrassing. 

NUMBER  THREE. 

A  Portrait  of  Lord  Derby. 

Worn  Out. 

Skating. 

The  First  Night  of  a  New 
Pantomime. 

A  Taste  of  his  Own. 

NUMBER  FOUR. 

Girl's  Head,  from  a  Painting  by  Greuze. 
The  Prize  Dogs. 

Shelling  Peas  in  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

In  Chnrch. 

“  By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves.” 

NUMBER  FIVE. 

I  A  Portrait  of  Longfellow. 

Children's  Hospital. 

The  Lost  ChUd. 

The  Bazaar  at  Cairo. 

Experientia  Doeet. 

ITS  LITEBABY  C0NTEHT8 

Incto<le  a  large  variety  of  ioteresting  Stories  and  Essays. 
Personal  Sketches,  Poems,  Literary  Intelligence, 
from  the  best  European  Periodicals,  — 
making  in  this  form  the 

Handsomest  magazine  Published. 

PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS. 


NUMBER  SIX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Travelling  in  Italy. 

New  Year’s  Day  In  China. 

The  Muezzin.  From  a  Fainting  by 
Gerome. 

Gathering  Rhubarb. 

Kissing  under  DUnculties. 

“  Four  numbers  have  been  issued  of  the  Illustrated 
Every  Saturday,  so  that  an  opinion  of  its  merits  can  he 
given  with  fairness.  At  first  we  considered  the  change  a 
hazardous  experiment,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  It  still  preserves  its  former  leading  and  popular 
feature  of  giving,  at  the  earliest  possible  dates,  and  ahead 
of  any  other  reprint,  the  very  best  of  English  and  conti¬ 
nental  literature,  in  excellent  variety,  with  careful  dii- 
crimiuation,  and  with  a  true  idea  of  the  want  of  the 
American  people.  The  ebauge  from  the  large  octavo,  or 
magazine  form,  to  that  of  the  folio,  enables  the  publishers 
to  present  every  week  pictures  unequalled  in  beauty  and 
in  execution  by  anything  hitherto  done  in  this  country. 
Like  the  contents  of  Every  Saturday,  these  pictures  are 
foreign,  and  generally  will  be  found  in  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  apt  to  be  seen  by  its  readers.  We  extend  to  the  new 
Every  Saturday  a  hearty  welcome  j  It  is  valuable  in  ita 
reading  matter,  admirable  in  its  illustratioas,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  the  patronage  of  a  discriminating  public.  It 
now  enters  npon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  and  his  the 
kind  wishes  of  all  lovers  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.” 
—  Watchman  and  Reficctor  (Boaton). 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Pnblishen,  OostoH. 

K.  P.  Drrtos  k  Co.,  718  Broadwsy,  New  York,  Special 
Agenu  for  r.,  a,  k  Co.’s  PublicaUMis. 
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3  WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


[February  i2,  istd. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  REiU)ING, 


Up  and  Down,  North  and  South. 

AMERICA,  DREAMLAND, 


AMD 


First -NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Here  it  is,  Buys !  A  Gay  and  Jolly  Book ! 

I  B.  O.  IV.  €. 

A  Bi  ok  for  Boys,  lly  tlifl  Author  of  “The  Do<1|re  Club," 
etc.  ClmracterUtic  Illustrations,  frlue,  S  1.50, 
ItFiLLiANTl  Okhu.sh!  Wiok-awake!  Captitatikg  ! 

Nnir  reu'lr,  and  for  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Be  sure  and 
ask  fur  it,  Boys. 


Second  — SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

A  Yiiiikee  Boy  on  his  Travtls. 

NAT  UISIIOP’8  1,000  MIT.KS’  WALK 
ACltOSS  SOtTU  AMKUICA. 

Splendid  Illustrations.  .  .  .  Price,  S  1.50. 

Nat  starteil  on  his  Journey  with  S  45  iu  his  pocket,  and 
lind  S  50  when  he  (rot  b.ick.  Here’s  Young  America  for 
you  I  A  healthful  and  earnest  book. 

Third  —  ifilTNESOTA. 

Life  on  the  Broad  Prairie. 

THK  CABIN  ON  THE  PKAIKIE. 

By  Kev.  C.  II.  PsAasoN.  Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  $  1.25. 

“The  Indians  are  coming.  Pull,  Bub,  pull.”  “Tike 
effect  am  PaODiGiuus  !  ”  A  hearty  and  houest  book. 

Fourth  —  OHIO. 

Life  in  the  Bloek-l/ouse  and  Bush. 
PLANTING  THE  WILDERNESS!  or. 
THE  PIONEPill  BUYS. 

By  James  D.  McCabe,  Jr.  Geographically  Illustrated. 
Price,  S1.26. 

Hurrah  !  for  brave  Johnnie  Oxenford.  He  had  “  the 
true  grit  in  him."  See  his  fight  with  the  bear. 

Fifth^^WA. 

Life  among  (he  Hunters  and  Indians. 
TWELA'E  NIGHTS  IN  THE  HUNTERS' 
CAMP. 

Being  stories  told  around  the  Camp  Fire  by  a  minister's 
brother,  and  iroeitively  true  Truthfully  Illustrated. 
Price,  9  1.25. 

“  Never  spent  a  night  in  a  sportsman’s  camp  ?  ”  If  you 
have  or  have  not,  read  the  “  General’s  ’’  story,  breesy  with 
the  aroma  of  woi^s  and  waters. 


Papa.  “Alas!  I  cannot  tell  how  deeply  it  pains  me  to  find  this  Wtisc  air  of  iiidirt'erence,  —  this  icy,  heartless  di.-daiii,  in  one  so  tot 
so  fair!  Nor  are  you  the  only  person  in  whom  I  have  perceived  these  symptoms!  They  are  r.ipidly  becoiniiiii  tlie  I'a-hion  of  the  day! 
\Papa  is  not  mad,  but  has  been  left  a  few  moments  in  charge  of  his  baby,  and  is  learning  his  jxirt  in  a  piece  for  a  prirutr  performance.\ 


BEAL  &  HOOPER. 


Messrs.  S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH, 


THE  NURSERY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CONSERVATORY  ORGAN, 

AND  OF  THE  CELEItRATED 

American  Organ 


A  Magazine  for  Toongest  Readers. 


Black- Walnut  Cliaiiiber] 

Sets, 


Sixth— “THE  LAND  OF  COTTON.” 

“  Aicay  down  South  in  Dixie." 

PATTY  GR.YY'S  JOURNEY  TO  THE 
COTTON  ISLANDS. 

By  CABOLtxE  11.  ItAi.L.  S  vols.  Charmingly  Illustrated- 
Per  vol.,  S  1.25. 

1.  From  Boston  to  Baltimore. 

2.  From  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

3.  Patty  at  Mount  VernoD. 

This  series  of  l>ooks  is  desi(tncd  to  show  childrea  life  iu 
the  Soutlieru  Stales  before  and  since  the  war. 


This  unrivalled  Magazine,  begun  January,  1S67,  enters 
upon  its  seventh  volume,  January,  18*0,  with  a  largely 
iuereaaed  circulation  and  many  additional  attractions.  In 


WHICH,  FOR 

STYLE,  ELEGANCE,  AND  QUALITY, 

are  unsukpassed. 


desire  tn  call  the  special  attention  of  the  musical  public 
to  these  magnificent  Instruments. 

Having  the  longest  experience  of  auy  House  in  New 
England,  owning  a  large  and 

Perfectly  appointed  Manufactory, 

with  the  aid  of  the 

BEST  3IUSICAL  T.VLENT, 
and  supported  by  a  large  corps  of  the 
BEST  WORKMEN  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 
possessing  ample  Capital,  and  a  Stock  of  the 
I  BEST  MATERIALS  OBT.VINABLE, 
they  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  able  to  produce  the 

Very  Best  Reed  Instruments. 


ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


the  novelty  and  variety  which  have  made  It  so  great  a 
favorite  in  former  years  will  be  kept  up  with  increased 
spirit,  as  we  hare  made  anraogements,  through  a  SPE 
CIAL  AGENT  IN  EUROPE,  to  procure  for  us  all  that  is 
fteshest  and  best  from  those  artists  whose  specialty  is  to 
make  drawiD(n  of  and  for  children. 

Original  designs  by  Oscar  Plztscb,  and  some  of  our 
best  American  artists,  have  already  been  procured  ;  and 
to  these  we  aball  add  many  of  the  choicest  productions 
of  FaoLiCH,  Biluhgs,  Miss  Hcmfhret,  Fromrxt,  Weir, 
Gilbert,  HorGBron,  and  Barres.  The  Pictorial  Charvu 
of  the  work  cannot  fail  to  continue  to  delight  all  lovers  of 
art,  ai  well  as  young  childrea.  The  fresh  and  original 

LITERARY  CONTENTS 

sriU  be  prepared  with  the  care  that  has  won  for  “The 
Nursery"  the  coufidence  and  entbusiaatic  commendation 
of  10  many  intelligent  parenta,  as  the  best  magatine  ever 
published 


Mauufnctoryi  EAST  C.UMRBIDGE,  »In»». 
SALESROO.MS  AND  OFFICE: 
HAYMARKET  SQU.VRE,  BOSTON. 


Seventh  —  MAINE. 

•  Boy  Life  of  our  Grandfathers. 

ELM  ISLAND  STORIES. 

By  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg.  4  vols.  now  ready.  Spirited 
Illustrstluns.  Per  vol.,  S  1.25. 

1.  Lion  Ben.  3.  The  Ark. 

2.  Charlie  Bell.  4.  Boy  Farmers. 

No  better  books  for  boys  are  published.  Lifelike, 
earnest,  warm-hearted,  and  pure. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST, 


“ Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1867  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1368,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Duraliility,  and  Effectiveness  in  executing 
liglit  and  heavy  work, 

It  ia  not  cquallod  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

319  Waahineton  St.,  Roaton; 

t>13  Broailtvay,  New  York. 

Mauiif.artory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


The  circumstances  enumerated  above  will  be  enough  to 
show  diat  they  do  not  claim  wliat  their  work  will  uut 
substantiate. 

Every  portion  of  the  labor  is  done  under  their  imme¬ 
diate  supervision  ;  and  such  is  the  unerring  perfection  of 
their  system,  that  they  have  no  imperfect  and 

NO  SECOND-CLASS  INSTRUMENTS. 


Eighth  —  DREAMLAND. 

Have  you  seen  the  Mock  Turtle  yeti 
ALICE’S  ADVENTI'RES  IN  W’ONDEB- 
LAND. 

An  exact  reprint  of  the  English  edition.  42  Comical 
Illustrations.  Full  gilt.  S  1.50. 

The  most  original,  charming,  delightful  book,  captivat¬ 
ing  alike  to  old  and  young. 

Ninth  ^UCAYGA. 

“  Ijxe  Your  Enemies." 

THE  LAKE  SHORE  STORIES. 

By  Oliver  Oftic.  4  vols.  now  ready.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Per  vol.,  $  1.25. 

Oliver  Optic,  as  a  writer  for  youth,  exerts  a  wide  influ¬ 
ence  and  potent  for  good.  His  stories,  whllu  full  of  life, 
stir,  srd  excitement,  invariably  convey  a  moral  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  improve. 

Tenth  — UP  AYfD  DOWN  IN 
EUROPE. 

“  .^li  Interesting  and  Instructive  as  Peter  Parley." 

YOUNG  AMEBICA  ABROAD. 

A  library  of  Travel  and  Adventure.  By  Ouvia  Oftic. 

6  vols.  Well  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  91.50. 

Outward  Bound.  Dikes  and  Ditches. 

Shamrock  and  Thistle.  Palace  and  Cottage. 

Red  Cross.  Down  the  Rhine. 

A  very  valuable  series  of  books  of  travtl  and  adventure 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

If  any  of  the  above  books  do  not  suit,  send  for  Lee  & 
Shefard's  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  a  specimen  copy  of 
the  best  Juvenile  5Iagazine, 

Oliver  Optic’s  Magazine, 

OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 

Edited  by  Oliveu  Oftic. 

9  2.50  per  year.  It  contains  each  year  FOUR  of  Oliver 
Optic's  stories,  which,  in  book  form,  would  cost  9  8*  There 
are  also  2,000  Rebuses,  Charades,  etc.,  52  Declamations  or 
Dialogues,  besides  a  wealth  of  valuable  contributious 
from  the  best  writers  for  the  Young  ia  the  Country. 

Addresf 

LEE  dt  SHEPARD,  Publiahers, 

149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 


Besides  the  Old  Favorites, 

Uncle  Charles,  Marion  DouKlaa,  Emily  Car* 
ter,  Ida  Fay,  Alfred  Selwyn,  Anna 
Ldrlngston,  Aunt  Clara,  A 
Papa,  dtc., 

we  hare  secured  other  contributors  of  distinguished  merit, 
who  have  shown  a  marked  talent  for  writing  for  the  young. 

No  family  in  which  the  intellectual  wants  cf  children 
are  cared  for  should  be  without  “The  Nursery,"  as  it  is 
the  best  of  all  aids  in  teaching  to  read,  and  inspiring  a 
taste  for  letters  and  art. 


They  manufacture  several  styles  of  the 

Conservatory  Organ, 

A  splendid  and  intrinsically  valuable  Instrument.  The 
reeds  are  made  and  voiced  in  the  most  (terfect  manner. 
The  bellows  and  action  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  purchaser  is  sure  of  the  test  Organ  of  its  class,  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  work  of  any  other  house,  whether 
he  obtains  the  smallest  site,  or  the  larger  and  more  com¬ 
plete  Instrument  with  additional  rt^s,  couplers,  and 
ampler  mechanical  powers. 

The  American  Organ, 

however,  is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  achievement  of 
this  House  ;  differing  from  alI*other  instruments  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  surpassing  all  in 
VOLUME,  SONORITY,  VARIETY, 

SWEETNESS,  and  EXPRESSION. 


FOB  FAMILY  V»K— simple,  cheap,  reliable,  KxiTS 
EVERTTuixo.  AGENTS  wanted.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLKV  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  B.ith,  Me.,  or  176  Broadw.ay,  New  York. 


Terma,  91.30  a  year,  tn  advance;  15  cts. 
a  single  number.  A  liberal  diaconnt  to 
clubs.  Premiums  gdven  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  Sample  number,  10  cts. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 


ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHER, 


NOTE. 

Tlic  Messrs.  Smith  offer  to  send  by  express  any  of  their 
Instruments  for  full  descriptions  of  which  they  refer  to 
tlieir  Illustrated  Circulars,  to  be  had,  post-paid,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  warranting  full  satisfaction  in  every  case. 

Cash  Prices  of  Conservatory  Oreans, 


I’ubllahcd  With  the  Author's  sanction. 


JOHN  L.  SHORE!' 


13  Waabington  Street,  Boston. 


Complete  in  2  vols.  12mo.  Cloth,  93.50 
Half  Calf,  9  7  00. 


OPALINE 

nr  the  Teeth,  Gama, 
and  Breath. 

OPALINE 
is  reliable,  efficient, 
and  convenient. 

OPALINE 
is  sold  by  Druggists 
and  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 
OPALINE 

is  recommended  by 
physicians  and  den¬ 
tists.  Use  no  other 
dentifrice. 

Inventor  and  pro¬ 
prietor,  Chas.  K. 
'Pavar,  Dentist, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Cash  Prices  of  .imerican  Oi^ns,  *#250,*  9275,*  ’ 

9  285,  9300,  9  325,  9  375,  8  625,  9700  9  925,  91,000. 

Send  for  a  Circular,  and,  in  ordering,  be  careful  to 
mention  the  number  of  the  style  wanted. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  these  various  styles, 
though  differing  in  power  and  in  elegance  of  exterior, 
have  the  same  thorough  workmauship,  the  same  character¬ 
istic  sweetness  and  evenness  of  tone,  and  the  same  facility 
for  expression.  Each  Instrument  is  perfect  to  the  extent 
of  its  capacity. 

Full  examination  of  the  qualities  claimed  is  earnestly 
solicited.  The  manufacturers  also  would  be  pleaaetl  In 
exhibit  the  testimonials  they  have  received  (unsought) 
from  the 

PRINCIPAL  MUSICAL  AUTHORITIES, 
establishing  the  character  of  their  Instrumenta  beyond 
all  question  or  cavil.  _ . 

WAREROOMS : 

Tremont  St,  oppotite  Waltham  St., 

BOSTON. 


“  The  convenient  Boston  edition  of  George  Eliot’s  nov¬ 
els  appears  from  the  press  of  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co.,  in  a 
new  form,  the  six  volumes  of  the  Household  Series  being 
bound  up  as  an  Illustrated  Library  Edition,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  uniform  in  style  with  the  Library  Editions  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  favorite  authors  who  come  to  us  through  the 
same  house.  The  new  style,  we  dare  say,  will  prove  the 
most  popular  now  in  the  market.  The  illustrations, 
thirty- five  in  number,  are  of  widely  differing  merit,  but 
at  any  rate  add  something  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volumes.” — Mew  York  Tribune. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

fields,  OSGOOD,  it  CO.,  Boston- 

E.  P.  Dtrrroif  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0..  &  Co.’s  Publications. 


Agents !  Read  This  ! 

•WE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  930  per  week  and  expenses,  or  aUow  a  large 
oommiieioiL  to  sell  our  new  wonderful  inventioui. 
Addieaa,  H.  WAGNER  k  CO..  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  'Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balaam  for  Cougbe, 
Colds,  and  Consumption.  As  gom  as  ever  — as  ever  the 
beet.  Get  the  genuine.  Prices,  91,  and  50  cents. 


Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch, 
Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fitldi,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


